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EXeyai HE terrible disaster 

“Bat which has almost 

reduced the little 

town of Sandgate to 

ruins is closely con- 

nected with the sub- 

ject of “foundations,” 

and we need, there- 

fore, make no 

apology for  insti- 

tuting an inquiry into the matter. News- 

paper “science,”. like newspaper “ architec- 

ture,” is generally very inaccurate, and the 

causes of the calamity, as given by the daily 

press, form no exception to the rule, as will 
be seen in the sequel. 

It was reported that on Saturday evening 
last a great subsidence of land took place, 
whereby the majority of the buildings in the 
town were more or less damaged, and the gas 
and water mains were disturbed. Houses 
had slipped away from each other, leaving 
gaping sections between, whilst the walls 
of other edifices bulged out, and were on 
the verge of toppling down; great rifts 
appeared in the walls and in the ground at 
every turn. One of the groynes on the 
shore had broken up, and along the fore- 
Shore, not far from low-water mark, there 
was a distinct upheaval of the sea-bed. 
During a single .tide a ridge about four to 
five feet in height was formed. The area 
affected extends for about half a mile from 
east to west, and about five hundred yards in- 
land from the sea line, where the ground rises 
regularly until it reaches the plain upon 
which Shorncliffe Camp stands. The most 
marked effects of the subsidence were 
manifested in the grounds attached to the 
mansion known as “Encombe.” There, the 
devastation caused by the earth movements 
on Saturday was augmented (as in other 
places) by the disturbances which took place 
on Sunday and succeeding days. Immense 
cracks and chasms appeared in the grounds 
in every direction, and the drive up to the 
house was cut up into a series of steps. 





Altogether about one hundred houses were 
wrecked or damaged in the town: Truly a 
terrible disaster, and in which the inhabitants 
have our entire sympathy. 

But it is remarkable that so simple a 
phenomenon should be so wofully mis- 
interpreted. Thus we read in the Standard 
of Monday last, that a general impression 
prevails in the neighbourhood that the 
calamity has to some extent been brought 
about by the explosions caused in blowing 
up the Benvenue last year, and before that 
of the steam-ship Calyfso, both of which 
vessels were wrecked just off shore ; and as 
substantiating this ‘‘theory” it is said that 
some of the damage is where the vibrations 
caused by the explosions were most felt. A 
public notoriety writing to the same and 
other papers also connects the disaster with 
the blowing up of the first-mentioned vessel, 
and says that the ruin “ has been caused, not 
by any mysterious natural disturbance, but 
by the foolhardiness of a Government depart- 
ment,” and he trusts that the authorities will 
‘‘be made responsible for the damage that 
has resulted therefrom ”—a species of writing 
puerile in the extreme. But he may be ex- 
cused for uttering such nonsense on the 
grounds of undue excitement, seeing that his 
own house was involved in the general ruin. 
A public meeting, however, has been held in 
the town, when resolutions were passed 
endorsing these foolish sentiments. 

Another account by the same paper’s own 
correspondent as. to the probable cause of 
the calamity is, if anything, rather worse than 
the preceding, because it savours of a 
smattering of the truth, and being clothed in 
a semblance of scientific language, is all the 
more misleadiag. ‘‘ Sandgate,” says the 
correspondent, “is built upon the Green- 
sand, which rests upon the blue Gault. The 
same geological characteristics are present 
throughout the district.” This will be news 
to geologists—we have always been under 
the impression that the Gault was situated 
at a higher level in the geological scale than 
the particular bed of the Lower Greensand 
upon the talus of which the pleasant town 
of Sandgate is built. Perhaps the writer had 


his mind's eye on the Upper Greensand and 
the Gault at the Warren, Folkestone—at 
which latter place considerable landslips have 
recently occurred. The remark that the 
Greensand at Sandgate “ on being surcharged 
with water becomes of the nature of quick- 
sand ; hence its liability to slip or subside,” 
although somewhat involved, is substantially 
correct. 

A geological consideration of the scene of 
the disturbance tends to throw material light 
on the subject, and in offering the following 
observations, we would direct the reader’s 
attention first of all, to the accompanying 
sketch map (based on the Government 
Geological Survey) and section. As will be 
seen, the following geological divisions, in 
descénding order, are present in the area :— 

1. Gault (at Folkestone). 

2. Folkestone beds. 
3. Sandgate beds. 
. Hythe beds. 
. Atherfield Clays. 
. Weald Clays. (Crops out near 
Hythe, not shown on map.) 

1. Gault—This formation is composed 
mainly of a fine blue clay, and from its 
treacherous nature is known generally as the 
“blue slipper.” It does not affect our 
present inquiry, being found on the Lees at 
Folkestone, and more to the eastward. It is 
well developed at the Warren, where nearly 
the whole of the cliff is made of it. 

2. Folkestone Beds.—These consist of light- 
coloured, false-bedded sands, sometimes 
very coarse, with irregular layers of con- 
cretionary siliceous limestone. They are 
well-developed in the cliffs to the east and 
west of Folkestone, and rise gradually in the 
cliff going west of the town towards Sand- 
gate. Atthe latter place they form the upper 
portion of the cliffs, which, as before stated, 
are here some distance inland from the sea- 
shore. Speaking in general terms, the base 
of the cliff on the Lower Sandgate road, 
between Folkestone and Sandgate, is occu- 
pied by a small undercliff, formed by the 
slipping of the sands above the more 
argillaceous beds beneath, and springs are 
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frequently thrown out along the line of junc- 
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Sketch Section of the Sandgate District. 
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tion between the sand and the clay. It will 
be observed that Shorncliffe camp stands on 
the Folkestone beds. 

3. Sandgate Beds.—This formatioa is 
characteristic of the place. It may be de- 
scribed as a series of dark clayey sands and 
clays, the dark colour being mainly due to 
the presence of the mineral glauconite. 
Exposures in the vicinity indicate that beds 
of clay a foot or two in thickness alternate 
with thin beds of clayey sand, and that the 
formation is of a wet nature. A great 
portion of Sandgate is built on the slopes 
and low ground of this formation, which is 
practically a wide talus extending from the 
inland cliffs to the shore. A portion of the 
talus might be formed of fallen Folkestone 
beds, but of this we have no evidence. The 
lower western part of the town is partially 
erected on the 

4. Hythe Beds.—These are well developed, 
as the name indicates, in the vicinity of the 
neighbouring town of Hythe, and consist of 
thin alternating beds of limestone (Kentish 
Rag) and sand, rather argillaceous in cha- 
racter. The formation has been traced from 
Hythe to Sandgate, and was visible at that 
part of the town. opposite Shorncliffe. It 
passes underneath Sandgate, but at such little 
depth that it has been reached in shallow 
diggings along the main road running 
parallel with the sea, and can be seen further 
eastward towards Folkestone at low water. 


5. Atherfield Clays.—This formation, to 


which particular attention may be drawn, is 
seen at the lowest tides opposite Shorncliffe 
Battery, nearly in front of the Beach Rocks 
Convalescent Home, and. also extends under 
the town. Lithologically it may be described 
as a mass of fine silty clay. , It is noteworthy 
that strong springs are generally thrown out 
at its junction with the Hythe beds above, 
and the surface of the clay is so slippery 
that, in the inland cliffs near Hythe, the rag- 
stone of the last-mentioned formation has 
fallen. away, covering up the clay, The 
Atherfield clay freely abserbs water, and 
then becomes very treacherous. 

6. Weald Clays.—These stiff clays can also 


be seen under the Atherfield clays, opposite’ 


Shorncliffe Battery, at the lowest tides; and 
hey extend under Sandgate. | 
The whole of the beds in the area. under 
consideration, from the Gault to the Weald 
clays inclusive, dip slightly to the N.E., 


though in places they are almost horizontal. 


The amount of inclination at Sandgate must: 








be very little, though the survey map indi-} structure of the ground, that it will never 


cates a dip inland. 

Recapitulating, we find that the town is 
partially built on a talus, or undercliff of 
broad extent composed of a mixture of alter- 
nating sands and clays of a treacherous 


nature, holding, in wet seasons, a consider-| {f% 


able quantity of water; and that this, which 
is very thin, rests on a formation of bands of 
limestone and clayey sand, upon which a 
portion of the town to the westward is also 
built. 

But the fundamental point is that the town 
and. the two formations upon which it 
stands are resting on a slippery clay (the 
Atherfield), and that a species of lubrication 
is formed by the channels of underground 
water between that clay and the beds above. 
Our, opinion, then, is that the disaster at 
Sandgate is merely a landslip, caused, pri- 
marily, by the slipping of the Hythe and 
broken-up Sandgate beds over the Atherfield 
clays. The effect of the slip has been mate- 
rially aggravated by the treacherous nature 
of the Sandgate beds, which, immediately 
the landslip began, commenced to break 
up, and thus formed the cracks and fis- 
sures in the ground alluded to. It is 
highly probable that the greatest part of the 
mischief.done has been caused by this in- 
dependent movement of the Sandgate beds. 
There can be little doubt also that the initial 
movement was brought about, not only by the 
breaking away of the beds along the points 
of junction between the Hythe and Ather- 
field formations, due to the wearing action 
of the underground channels of water alluded 
to, but by the scouring of the wind and 
tides, which at that point is very strong. 
This action of the sea has cleared the fore-. 
shore of much of its protecting gravel and 
shingle, in spite of the groynes which have’ 
been constructed to arrest it, and the de- 
nudation of the beds generally. 

On Tuesday last, Mr. Walton, Local 
Government Inspector, held an inquiry in 
Sandgate, and he arrived at the conclusion 


|that it was necessary to have proper surface 


water and storm drains constructed for the 
purpose of catrying off the subsoil water. 
The sea-wall should also be’ provided with 
more. weep-holes. .If these works were 
carried out under the direction of an expert, 
he believed that no more damage would 
ensue. There can be no doubt that this 
would minimise the effects of any future slip, 


but for own’ part we fear, from the geological 





again be safe to build upon the site of the 
disaster. 
—_—+-> + 


RECENT WORK AT SILCHESTER. 


mT will be within the memory df 
many of our readers that in the — 
early part of 1890,a systematic — 
effort was made by the Society of | 
Antiquaries to complete the exploration of | 
the Roman City of Silchester, Hants, begut 
by the late Rev. J. G. Joyce, F.S.A., many 
years before. 

The scheme received the ‘sanction of thé 
Duke of Wellington, the owner of the site, 
and of Mr. Cooper, the tenant. An in 
fluential committee was formed, and, aided 
by public subscriptions, the work was begun, 
and carried on with great success through the ~ 
period of the year during which the ground 
could be spared from agricultural use. The 
site, it may be remembered, consists of 4 
deserted area, enclosed within massive walls — 
which describe an irregular octagon.about © 
2,700 ft. from west to east, by about 2,350 ft. 
from north to south. A farm house, the — 
Rectory, and the Parish Church of Silchestet | 
are situated at the east end, these being the © 
only buildings within the area. Beyond the 
rough core of the city walls no buildings 
were visible above ground. When the fields 
are grown with corn, distinct bands of 
different tint can be discerned in the colour 
of the crop, marking the positions of thé 
streets, which crossed one another at right 
angles with great regularity. In nearly the 
centre some high mounds of excavated earth 
mark the position of the great Forum of thé 
city, with its attendant basilica; and else 
where are a few other indications of previous 
exploration: a series of baths, now greatly — 
damaged by frost, several hypocausts of 
peculiar form, and the foundations of a many- 
sided building, appearing at first sight to bé © 
of circular form, being well known to visitors: 7 
Nor must the temporarly wouden museum be — 
overlooked, wherein are contained many of 
the articles found during the early excava- 
tions. 

At the close of 1890 the results ‘of the 
work completed up to then was reported to 
the Society of Antiquaries, followed by 4 
public exhibition of the objects discovered. 
This took place again in 1892. The third 
exhibition is now.open to the public. In 
the rooms of the Society of Antiquaries, 
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Burlington House, may now be inspected an 
admirable collection of ancient Roman articles 
of various kinds ‘and descriptions, all of 
which have been found during the past year 
in the works of exploration now brought to 
a conclusion for the season. 

/Before describing the objects laid out for 
inspection, it may be well briefly to relate 
what was accomplished by the explorers in 
the two previous years, as well as the results 
of the past year’s work. 

An area to the north of the Forum, 
hounded by lines of four of the streets, 
having been marked out, was systematically 
explored. On the west side, a house with 
ahypocaust had. already been found by Mr. 
joyce. Another, of larger size, was speedily 
met with, having remains of tesselated pave- 
ments, and many pits, dug probably as cess- 

Is originally, in which many objects of 
interest had been thrown. ‘Tools and other 
articles in iron rewarded the explorers, and 
much valuable evidence was obtained of the 
planning of the space of ground laid open. 
At the eastern end of the city two quad- 
rangular buildings were traced, in line with 
the Parish Church, and’ which extend 
partially beneath the churchyard, showing 

their parallelism with the existing fabric, 
that the latter is likely to be standing on some 
Roman foundations connected with them, 
They have been called temples, but beyond 
the peculiarity of their forms, no. distinctive 
features existed to determine their use. The 
north, the south, and the west gates were 
deared of rubbish which had previously in 
part covered them, and their exact ground 
plan was determined. T'wo more squares 
bounded by lines of streets, to the west of 
the Forum, were also cleared of their cover- 
ing of earth, and traces of buildings dis- 
covered. It has to be noted that all the 
foundations laid bare around the Forum are 
exactly at right angles to their contiguous 
lines of street, and with one another.* 

The work of the past year has been to 
examine the spaces more exactly abutting 
upon the Forum on the north, east, and south, 
the labour of which was not a little increased, 
from the fact that it involved the partial 
moving of some of the mass of earth banked 
up around by the first explorers. To the 
north, a great many pits were discovered, 
which have yielded a number of interesting 
specimens of pottery, some in good condi- 
tion, but the remains of buildings have been 
scanty. To the east, the space proved to be 
destitute of walls. Here, probably, was an 
open space utilised as a market, facing as it 
does the main entrance to the Forum. At 
some level below the surface, a puzzling 
layer of oyster shells was met with, evi- 
dently deposited at an early time. They 
extend over a considerable area, and their 
presence in such a prominent position in the 
tity cannot be accounted for by some 
hypotheses which have been put forward. 

tis, however, on the south side that the 
most important antiquarian discovery of the 
year has been made. A small building, con- 
sisting of a central nave, ending in an apse, 
almost, but not quite, a semicircle, two side 
aisles, a porch, or narthex extending the 
Whole width of the building, and two 
chambers at the end of each aisle, slightly 
projecting from its face, was discovered. 
This church-like arrangement at once com- 
manded attention.+ On Thursday last week 
Mr. St. John Hope and Mr. G.E. Fox, F.S.A., 
he two gentlemen ‘in whose hands has been 
the execution, toa great degree, of the works 
of exploration, and who have so successfully 


| Conducted them, concluded the reading of 


their description of the discoveries, in 
Which the finding of ‘the church occupied, 
taturally, a prominent place. It was pointed 
but that, in line with the entrance was a 
tough pavement of flints, in the centre of 

was a platform 4 ft. 6 in. square, of 
i brick, placed probably to receive a 
vatory for the use of the faithful before 


ee 





for January 10, 1891, and January 15, 1892. 
+ For a ground plan, see the Builder, , doory 18, 1892, 


entrance:, Beside it is .a pit, as if for the 
reception of overflow water. At the back 
of the apse, still in line» with the axis, 
is a well from which probably the water 
was drawn. The walls of the building 
are roughly formed of flint, with angles on 
the south side only of red bricks, not. differing 
from the walls of other buildings which have 
been laid bare, and which. latter were 
plastered inside, and most probably outside 
also, Fragments of plaster, colored in dis- 
temper, have been met with inside the 
church, The nave has a flooring of red tessel- 
lated pavement, of ordinary kind, which still 
remains over a great part of its area. A 
portion still exists in the porch. The apse 
is paved in like manner, it ‘being there in 
good condition, not worn, as if it had been 
covered with a mat during use. In line with 
the beginning of the apse, but still in the 
nave, is a square of ornamental pavement 
formed of a border of diagonal squares alter- 
nately red and grey, seven in number on 
each side, counting the angles twice over, 
enclosed within lines of black. The space 
thus enclosed is made up of a complicated 
pattern of small black and white squares, 
which form an effective:design. 

The communion table must have stood 
here; and that it was of wood is apparent 
from the fact that there is no sign of any- 
thing having been fixed here. The con- 
spicuous pattern, while all the rest: of the 
floor is plain, indicates the intention for it to 
mark an important position. One of the 
readers spoke of there being some slight 
signs of constructive building upon it, but if 
so, this must have been some later work, 
since it is clear that at the first, at least, the 
whole of the pattern was. intended to be 
seen, and not to be hidden by anything being 
built above it. — : 

There is no distinction of level between 
the floor of the nave and that of the apse. 
Both are on a level, without any intervening 
step. The lecturers, and the speakers who 
followed afterwards in the ensuing discussion, 
used commendable moderation with respect 
to this curious building being a church. It 
was admitted by all that there was no certain 
proof, although the general opinion of the 
meeting appeared to be all but unanimous in 
favour of its having been one. The objection 
of one member, that no cross or other emblem 
had been met with, is, in fact, likely to favour 
the belief, for the building may be earlier 
than the use of emblems. But the fanciful 
may readily trace a cross as the basis of the 
pattern in the pavement if they so please. 
It stands with its entrance to the east, and 
the apse to the west, thus reversing the usual 
order of things. This orientation would, 
however, enable the celebrant, but not the 
people, to look east. But in: doing so, 
standing in the apse, he would have had to 
face the congregation. .Some of the speakers 
made much of the orientation. But a 


the city, exhibited with the antiquities, and 
which shows the position of every building 


possibly be accidental. 
it, and since these are placed east and west, 


direction. 


a main road. 


any direction. 


aisles by columns or piers, 


notice. It is the work, we understand, o 





for some other particulars July 30, 1892. 
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Of the articles exhibited, an admirable 
model of the church demands our first 





great pains to its production, and who may 
be congratulated on. the success of his 
performance. At a glance, all the curious 
points of the building canbe taken ih and 
studied. This is all the more welcome since 
the excavations at Silchester have “been 
covered in, to protect the remains ‘ from 
frost. The rough ‘construction, the’ floor 
levels, the parts of the pavement that remain, 
with the furrows that deep ploughing have 
made upon it, are all traceable, while the 
conspicuous pattern of the square marking 
the space for the table of the Holy Eucharist 
is at once apparent in relation to its 
surroundings. | 

The large meeting-room of the Society of 
Antiquaries is wholly occupied by the articles 
found, the smaller ones only being in cases. 
Here is one of the large capitals of the 
columns of the Basilica, without question the 
best evidence yet met with in Britain of what 
Romano-British work was like. | It belongs 
to a range of columns which must have been 
about 30 ft. high. The design approaches 
thatof the Corinthian order, but the volutes 
are absent, their place being’ taken by a 
peculiar curve to the. angular branch of 
foliage, which must be seen to be understood. 
There are bases of large size and elegant 
design, evidently worked on a lathe, frag- 
ments of foreign marbles, portions of shafts, 
and of other architectural members. A curious 
capital, of very Byzantine form, of . small 
size demands attention. It is square above, 
circular below, with some _ neatly-turned 
mouldings as its necking. ‘ The cases con- 
tain specimens of window- glass, well- 
flattened, and of many cups and bowls for 
domestic use. The pottery consists of dark 
purple ware from the New Forest, brown 
ware with patterns laid on in slip from 
Northamptonshire, many examples of light 
brown and red colour of local manufacture, 
and there are a great many examples of the 
bright, red-glazed Samian ware., The pat- 
terns and forms are of no small beauty, and 
the large extent and generally perfect con- 
dition of the collection adds considerably to 
its interest. In almost every example, how- 
ever, the hand of a careful repairer may be 
observed. Of the objects in metal, a curious 
screw of wrought iron demands careful 
attention; its form, with a sharp point at 
the end: of its well-defined worm, being 
similar, according to one of the speakers, to 
that of a recent patent. 

By the courtesy of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, the exhibition has been open to the 
public. since Monday last, and it is to con- 
tinue so for one week longer from Monday 
next. Admission may be obtained on pre- 
sentation of the visitor’s address card. 

The whole of the objects found will be 
placed, by the liberality of the Duke of 
Wellington, in the Reading Museum, where 
already the discoveries of former years are 
preserved, a separate room being reserved 


reference to the carefully-prepared plan of| for the architectural remains, 


‘Works will be resumed again in--May, 
when they will be carried on as far as public 


discovered, indicates that the orientation may | subscription may admit. A. reference to the 
The . building is | map shows that the deserted, site of this city 
set square with all the others contiguous to | js likely to become a second Pompeii in: its 


interesting results, and it is greatly to ibe 


it follows that the church is in the same} hoped that public:response. to» the -Com- 
It may be that its position in| mittee’s appeal for funds may be so ample 


relation to the east is intentional, but it may] as to enable the work to be undertaken with 
be that the entrance was placed to the east) spirit. 


rather than otherwise, in order that it might| treasurer of the fund, Mr, F.'G. Hilton 
gain the advantage of direct approach from} Price, 17, Collingham Gardens, South.Kén- 
It is but fair, however, to say|sington. Visitors to the site may do welbto 
that there is sufficient space all round the | remember that it is about ‘three and a:half 
church to have enabled the entrance to.be.in | miles from the Strathfield Mortimer station, 
It is to be regretted that the} on the line from Reading to: Basingstoke. 
axis of the city so exactly coincides with the 


cardinal points as to leave this question with | find, if progress be made at starting along 
a certain amount of doubt. The foundations}the south ‘side 
go through all the openings, as is’ usual in} Luncheon must be secured at Mortimer, 


Roman buildings, and there is no trace left | since the traveller will find no hostelry of any 
as to whether the nave was divided from the} kind at Silchester. : 


Subscriptions. may be - paid to ‘the 


The country is pretty, and. the road éasy-to 


of Mortimer., Church. 


, 


ep ep | 4 
. PROFESSOR AITCHISON’S LECTURES.—We regret 
that we have been obliged at the last moment to 
f} postpone till our next issue Professor Aitchison’s 





/Mr. Fox, who has evidently. devoted | sixth and concluding Royal Academy lecture, 
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NOTES. 


|IHE Meissonier exhibition at Paris 
| occupies the whole uf the rooms 
|} in the well-known gallery. in 
Beate} the Rue de Séze, and includes 
1,468 works of different kinds, pictures, 
studies, . water-colours, pen. and crayon 
drawings, and wax models; also the 
etchings executed by the painter between 
1835 and 1858, and sold at small prices, in the 
days previous tohis fame. These latterarecol- 
lected in the vestibule. Among them may be 
particularly remarked the illustrations made 
for the “Nouveau Magasin des Enfants.” The 
‘large room on the first floor presents acurious 
effect to the eye owing to the large collection 
of very small pictures, finished with that 
extreme minuteness which formed the special 
characteristic of Meissonier’s painting. Along 
with these are a number of sketches and 
studies of the most varied interest. Among 
the works exhibited are “The Battle 
of Jena,” which has the place of 
honour, “Napoleon I. and His Staff,” 
“1814.” “The Battle of Solferino,” ‘Le 
Lecteur,” “Le Jouer de Flute,” ‘Un Noble 
Vénitien,” and many other well-known works, 
also some portraits, notably those of Dr. 
Guyon and of Alexandre Dumas /4. 
Perhaps even more interest is excited 
by thestudies,in which we see the painter at 
work and penetrate his manner of develop- 
ing his subjects; and, in some instances, 
they are superior in force and vigour to the 
finished works. The remarkable head of 
Napoléon I. appears, of course, over and over 
_ again among the paintings and studies, and we 
have also the equestrian figure in wax from 
which “1814” was painted. There are 
many other wax models of' horses galloping, 
executed with remarkable anatomical know- 
ledge. Among the miscellaneous works is a 
remarkable little nude study executed with 
extraordinary care. The last room contains 
the very large water-colour of the charge of 
the Cuirassiers which has been exhibited in 
London. The collection for the first time 
enables one to appreciate Meissonier’s work 
as a whole, and one may sum it up as 
exhibiting an incomparable analytical power, 
the work of an eye which seems to see and 
a hand to reproduce everything with the 
certainty and precision of a photograph, 
but with a result which for the most part 
leaves our feeling entirely untouched. In 
the preface to the catalogue his faithful 
friend M. Dumas piously veils the defects of 
the painter, his irascible character and his 
extraordinary vanity ; an amiable indulgence 
on the part of the biographer, though it is 
hardly without a smile that those who knew 
Meissonier can read of him as a man 
remarkable for the gentleness and modesty 
of his nature. 









HE Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift 

for March 4 announces the discovery 

of yet another “ beehive ” tomb at Mycenz. 
This makes eight inall. Thenewly-discovered 
tomb lies in the space between the Acropolis 
and the so-called tomb of Clytemnestra, 
which Mdme. Schliemann began to excavate, 
The dvomos of the new tomb is cut for the 
most part direct out of the rock, and faced with 
a wall made of small stones. Its breadth is 
5°7 métres. The facade of the sfomzon is built 
' of carefully-hewn stones. The Wochenschrift 
also calls attention to some additions that 
have recently been made—as regards My- 
cenee—to the very valuable collection of 
photographs of ancient sites and details of 
ancient buildings, &c., made by the German 
Institute at Athens. A photograph of the 
small north gate is now available, as well as 
of a rock grave of somewhat peculiar struc- 
ture, with a dvomos whose walls incline 
inwards. The photographs now include 
nearly all the important archzeological sites ; 
they are taken, of course, for scientific rather 
than artistic purposes, and they are obtain- 
able, our readers. may care to know, at the 
moderate prices of 80, 60, and 40 pfennigs, 
according to size (Z.e., about. 1od., 8d., 5d. 
each). The full catalogue is given in the 





“ Jahrbuch” of the Institute, vi., p. 74, and 
the photographs are to be had from the First 
Secretary, 1, Pheidiasstrasse, Athens. 
a is satisfactory that the Committee of the 
House of Commons has passed the pre- 
amble of the Bill of the London County 
Council by which the garden of Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is to be open tothe public. Practically 
there was no valid objection to the proposals 
of the Council. The Committee was told 
that the occupants of the Casual Ward of the 
Strand Union would sleep in the gardens 
waiting for the ward to be opened; that no 
respectable children could use the gardens in 
the future, and so forth. But, as the Com- 
mittee stated, the bye-laws would be strict. 
In a word, the only grounds of objection were 
reasons for taking care that the bye-laws were 
efficient, and the gardens placed under the 
charge of competent attendants. Not only 
will the public generally benefit by the 
opening of these gardens, but we venture.to 
assert that the very persons who have tried 
to prevent their use by the public will find 
that they can be used with much greater 
comfort and without hindrance or annoyance 
when they are a complete open space. 








HE third of the Carpenters’ Hall lectures 
for 1893 was delivered on Wednesday 
last by Professor Banister Fletcher, on the 
Italian Renaissance. The Professor com- 
menced his remarks by broadly describing 
the most characteristic features of the Renais- 
sance, and pointing out the divergence from 
the lines and principles which governed the 
Gothic style. Windows, doors, roofs, vaults, 
were touched upon seviatim, and attention 
directed to the crowning feature of the 
Renaissance, viz., the dome. The materials 
and their influence, with that of locality, 
upon the designs were also referred to. 
Stained glass and the lavish use of 
painted decoration on internal surfaces 
and the influence on the _ buildings 
of architects who were also sculptors were 
noticed, and reference made to Donatello, 
Ghiberti, and their works. The Professor 
then dealt more particularly with the three 
great schools of Italian Renaissance at 
Florence, Venice, and Rome, and gave, with 
dates, short sketches of the leading archi- 
tects and their works, which included some 
of the noted palaces. The peculiarities of 
the social and other conditions of the 
different localities, and their influence upon 
the plan of the building, led to a reference 
to the petty warfare of the Florentine 
nobles, and the construction of the palaces 
to serve to some extent as castles also. 
Again, the conditions of Venice, which were 
influenced not only by a commercial spirit, 
but also by the governing line of the canal, 
upon which the buildings mostly abutted, 
were pointed out, as well as the more peace- 
ful aspect of Rome, the seat of a settled 
Government and surrounded on all sides by 
remnants of antiquity which could not fail to 
influence the Renaissance features in their 
development. Needless to say, a careful 
description of St. Peter’s was part of the pro- 
fessor sscheme, andthe work of Micheelangelo 
and Raphael was careftlly described. The 
lecture was illustrated by a large number of 
framed photographs. and drawings to 
which attention was directed during the 
course of the lecture and which were 
illuminated by a movable lime-light. We 
would point out, however, that in a large 
hall such as this, crowded in. every part, this 
means of illustration is almost useless, as 
only the first few rows of the audience could 
distinguish the features of the largest photo- 
graph, or hear the remarks of the Professor, 
no doubt valuable and interesting. With 
facilities such as exist for the procuring of 
lantern slides from existing photographs, it 
seems to be a pity to neglect this means of 
illustration, which gives to a large and 
crowded: audience equal facilities for seeing 
the whole of the examples selected by the 
lecturer. 





church of St. Augustine, at Pendleby 


hes is not often that the public has th 
pleasure (?) of perusing a correspondeng — 
on architectural details in the columns of, 
daily newspaper. But that is what th 
readers of the Manchester Guardian, y 
some of them, have enjoyed for the py 
month and more. The _ correspondey 
arose respecting an article by Mr. Reging © 
Blomfield on the restoration of Manchegp 
Cathedral. This article appeared in 4 
Guardian on January 31 this year, andi 
all Mr. Blomfield’s writings, was clear ay 
effective. In it he took Mr. Crowther, | 
architect of the restoration, to task for soy 
of the work, and compared it, to 
Crowther’s disadvantage, with the beautifj | 

















designed by Mr. Bodley. Amid my 
sound criticism, Mr. Blomfield unfom 
nately made _ certain careless sta 
ments, which have evidently gone , 
long way towards nullifying the go 
his article might have effected. A statemy 
that the diamond-shaped panes in somes 
the windows were not ‘an eighth of} 
proper size,” provoked the reply from | | 
Frank P. Oakley that the actual size of 
lozenges is 4 in. high and 3 in. wide—“ thy 
dimensions multiplied by eight would mg 
the quarries 2 ft. 8in. high by 2 ft. wa- 
The widths of the window-lights are, inj 
south porch, 123 in., and in the north por 
15 in. Even if Mr. Blomfield should say} 
meant that the area of each quarry should 
eight times as large, and he certainly didy 
Say so originally, this would make & 
quarry about 11 in. by 8d in.” Other sta. 
ments about cinquefoil heads, four-cent: 
arches, &c., have also brought forth repls 
which show the danger of making hasty 
cisms, ‘A Manchester Architect,” writin 
support of Mr. Blomfield, puts the most fave 
able construction possible upon the artit 
maintaining that “the force of Mr. Ble 
field’s contention is not materially weakes 
by the comparatively slight inaccuracies 
such they be—in some matters of dei 
The general scope and gist of his argum 
is the main thing for which we have to tl 
him, as being candid, intelligent critici# 
It is a pity, however, that Mr. Blomfield® 
not a little more careful about his “ fad 
If the correspondence have no other effet 
will at least show to the public the care wh 
architects, who are worthy of the nm# 
bestow on such apparent trifles as the sift 
quarries of glass, variation in the sisi 
foils, and the like. People in general # 
only a hazy idea of the thought which# 
to the designing of good architecture. 




































































WO more mill-chimneys have collapt 
one on Thursday, last week, a 
Helens, and another on Saturday evenif 
Widnes. The former is said to havelt 
over 300 ft. high, and to have collap 
right to the foundations,—one man & 
injured and damage estimated at §# 
being. done to property. The of! 
Widnes was only 90 ft. high, and was @ 
repaired at the time the upper part of the# 
ney gave way,—two men being killed. } 
chimneys appertained to chemical works 
in both, apparently, the brickwork had# 
eaten into by the acids and gases ell 
from the works. Here, at any rate, 
seems to be an ascertainable caus 
the disasters. It is to be hoped tha 
quiries into the two cases will settle’ 
point beyond dispute—namely, is ord® 
brickwork gradually destroyed by the ! 
from chemical works; and if so, how# 
Architects and engineers would then® 
whether some other material than bri 
must be used in such a situation, 
owners of brick chimneys might perhif 
induced (or compelled) to make perij 
inspections of them from base to cop, 
ascertain their condition. It is certa 
creditable to the owners of chimneys" 
their architects or engineers, that 
should be so many failures in this o# 
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N two papers recently read before the 
Institution of Civil Engineers in Ireland, 
py Mr. John P. Griffith, on “Portland 
Cement,” the writer deals with the paramount 
importance of fine grinding, the absolute 
need of using sufficient water to ensure the 
complete hydration of the cement, and also 
the necessity of making concrete exposed to 
the action of sea-water impermeable. He 
considers the effect of the flow of sea-water 
through Portland cement concrete to be 
identical with the effect of sea-water on lime 
mortar, and that more injury may be caused 
inthis way than by the presence of magnesia 
in the cement. Cement should be very 
finely ground, not alone as making a more 
economical cement, but also a safer and more 
reliable cement. Germany is remarkable 
for the fineness of some of its cements, 
and the author considers the time has 
come when we may reasonably ask for 
finer cement than is generally sold in the 
English market. As regards failures due to 
the presence of free lime, produced by the 
cracking of the cement, the author argues 
that it is difficult to understand how free 
lime could escape immediate hydration when 
gauged with what appears to the eye a 
sufficiency of water. It is a mistake to 
assume that a cement was good, merely be- 
cause it was very finely ground, for a soft 
under-burned cement could be more readily 
pulverised than a well- burned cement. 
Fineness is always attainable, while inherent 
merit may not be. It is interesting and 
important to note that the adoption of 
standard tests in Germany has not in any 
way retarded improvement in the manu- 
facture. 





genteel purely political Bills, smaller 

ones which are passing quietly through 
Parliament are apt to be overlooked. We 
doubt if anyone has noticed that a Bill to 
prohibit the use of barbed wire by the side 
of roads has already passed the second 
reading in the House of Commons and got 
into Committee. There can be very little 
doubt that it will become law this session. 
The use of barbed wire by the side of roads 
has become far too common; it is especially 
noticeable in the neighbourhood of watering 
places, where proprietors, instead of putting 
up a substantial and permanent fence, run 
strands of barbed wire from tree to tree or 
post to post, It is hurtful to man and beast, 
without, in many instances, forming an 
effective fence, since, if it is placed a certain 
distance from the ground, it is possible to 
pass under it. It also encourages untidiness 
and the non-repair of hedges and banks, and 
in the long run it is doubtful if it is really 
economical, since it cannot take the place of 
a permanent and effective barrie? 





Si contemporary, the Westminster 
Gazette, recently published some inter- 
views with oculists, in which the increase of 
weak and imperfect sight was strongly com- 
mented on, as well as the need for precau- 
tion in the schools all over the country. 
There is no doubt that sufficient care is not 
given by school authorities to the need for 
good light, more especially good artificial 
light. Some time since we called attention 
to this point in regard to the public schools, 
and we are bound to say that it is rather in 
the case of the higher grade schools that 
most fault isto be found. Inthe elementary 
Schools the inspectors are careful to point 
out defects in the lighting of the schools, and 
it has also to be borne in mind that most of 
the work in the elementary schools is done 
in daylight. In such schools it is rather the 
form of desks that can only be criticised. 
But in the higher grade schools much work 
is done by artificial light, and there is no 
Government inspection. The necessity for 
outside criticism is therefore very apparent. 


5 ee Manchester Corporation proposes to 
lly build a smallpox hospital at Withing- 
1 4 place about three or four miles south- 





ward from the centre of -the city, and, 
naturally enough,the people of Withington do 
not want the hospital. They have tried by 
petition, by correspondence in the news- 
papers, by questions in the House of 
Commons, and by no fewer than three 
motions for an injunction, to restrain the 
Corporation from carrying their proposal into 
effect, but their efforts have all been in vain. 
Last week Mr. Justice Chitty, in the Chancery 
Division, gave judgment on the third motion 
for an injunction. The plaintiffs’ chief con- 
tention was that the hospital would prove a 
public nuisance and danger to health. The 
judge, however, ruled that the plaintiffs had 
failed to show that the apprehended danger 
would infallibly ensue; he was, moreover, of 
opinion that the Court should exercise great 
caution before using a power which might 

tend to close many a well-ordered hospital. 

The motion wastherefore dismissed, and an in- 
junction refused. The judgment probably will 

not be received graciously in Withington, but 

we do not see what other result the motion 

could have had. Had it been successful, 

small-pox hospitals, and presumably other 

hospitals for infectious diseases, could not 

have been erected, except at such distances 

from habitations as would have rendered them 

inconvenient, and would have multiplied the 

danger from infection in another way by 

increasing the distance which patients would 

have to travel. At the same time, persons 

responsible for the erection of such hospitals 

should leave no stone unturned to render 

them as isolated and as perfect in sanitation 

and arrangement as _ circumstances. will 

allow. Public safety demands that they 

should do no less. 





N March 29, 1862, we printed three 

views to illustrate our account of the 
discovery of some remains of St. Anne’s 
Chapel in the Temple. They were found at 
a depth of about 6 ft. below the present 
pavement opposite Lamb-building, in ex- 
cavating for a drain from new chambers in 
Churchyard-court. It is stated that the 
authorities now contemplate the removal of 
Lamb-building between the church and the 
Inner Temple Treasurer's office, in addition 
to pulling down the west side of Hare-court 
(Inner Temple) which stands between Middle 
Temple-lane and the block known as Dr. 
Johnson’s Buildings, that has replaced the 
row in which Charles Lamb, Burke, and 
Dr. Johnson had chambers. Hare-court was 
named after Sir Nicolas Hare, Master of the 
Rolls, who was buried in Temple Church in 
1557. It is often spoken of as being the 
oldest portion of the two Inns: but it appears 
that the fire which broke out in Pump-court 
on Sunday, January 26, 1678-9, destroyed 
most, if not all, of Hare-court, together with 
Elm (rebuilt after the designs of Mr. St. 
Aubyn, architect, in 1880), Vine, Brick (in 
part) courts, and the Cloisters. It has some 
good brick doorways, a successor to the 
pump mentioned by Garth in his “Dis- 
pensary,” and three trees, which remind us 
of Charles Lamb’s description of his rooms 
at No. 4, Inner Temple-lane, when writing 
to Manning in China. Some houses in the 
rear, at the upper end of Middle Temple- 
lane, are much older, having been 
built in 1630, as we read in_ the 
“History and Antiquities of the Four 
Inns of Court,” 1780, extracted (by John 
Rayner) from Dugdale’s “ Origines,” 1666-80. 
In Mr, C. P. Johnson’s volume (1888) upon 
the early writings of Thackeray is a letter, 
dated December 16, 1831, written by 
Thackeray at Mr. Taprell’s chambers in 
Hare-court, when reading for the bar; in 
January, 1833, he was at 5, Essex-court. 
William Jones, the Oriental scholar, and the 
late Mr. J. D. Benjamin, Q.C., had chambers 
in Lamb-building — a block frequently 
pointed out as the scene of many episodes 
in “Pendennis”; but Thackeray places 
Warrington’s and Arthur’s chambers in 
‘“‘Lamb-court.” Illustrations of Dr. John- 
son’s rooms at 1, Inner Temple-lane, 





the doorway, staircase, &c., will be found 


in the Builder for September 12, 1857, 
and the Archer collection, British Museum.* 





T Addison Works, near Uxbridge-road 
Station, Messrs. Wm. Woollams. & 
Co. show for a few days their exhibit which 
has been prepared for the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion. This consists of an oblong stand of 
four bays, each bay having three sides fitted 
with dado filling and frieze, the work of 
various designers, amongst whom Messrs. 
T. W. Hay, G. F. Catchpole, C, F. A. Voysey, 
S. Godfrey, and Owen W. Davis's familiar 
work appears. Miss Louisa Aumonier is 
also represented by some designs, which, 
though carefully produced, lack distinctive 
character, and the formal treatment of 
natural forms which marks the most success- 
ful wall-papers. Messrs. Woollams appear to 
be making efforts to introduce the flock 
papers which were condemned some years 
ago as insanitary owing to their dirt-holding 
qualities. From the point of design and 
colouring Mr. Davis’s dado of embossed 
flocks on lacquered gold ground with a 
modelled effect in low relief produces a good 
effect ; but the best piece of design is that 
of Mr. C. F. A. Voysey in variegated flocks 
with flat treatment. It is a bold and free 
piece of work, and the colour is good. Mr. 
Catchpole’s work adjoining is also creditable, 
We think that the appearance of the exhibits 
would have been much enhanced had a little 
more attention been paid to the design of 
the stand. The proportions are bad and the 
details bald. 





ESSRS. BELHAM & CO., of Bucking- 

ham Palace-road, have been exhibit- 
ing their work for the window to be erected 
in St. Margaret’s Church, Westminster, by 
members of the House of Commons, as a 
memorial of the late Right Hon. W. H. 
Smith, which has been designed by Mr. 
John P. Seddon. The subjects were suggested 
by the Ven. Archdeacon Farrar, and are thus 
described :—In the central light the figure of 
our Lord as the Light of the World, with 
right hand raised to bless, and with emblems 
of the Powers of Darkness under His feet, 
following the conception of the statute of Le 
Beau Dieu, of Amiens Cathedral. In the 
light on the left hand is the figure of the 
Centurion Cornelius kneeling in prayer, and 
in that to the right Nathaniel is seated in 
contemplation beneath the fig-tree. Predella 
pictures are below in smaller panels, on the 
leftKing David playing the harp, in the centre 
Moses bearing the tables of the Command- 
ments, and ontheright Nehemiah superintend- 
ing the building of the wallsof Jerusalem. The 
Predella pictures only were on view at the 
time of our inspection, the rest of the work 
being incomplete, so that criticism of the 
work as a whole must be reserved. The 
work has been executed in Messrs. Belham’s 
varied antique glass, which gives in small 
pieces glass with beautiful variety of tone 
and veins of colour. Great care has evidently 
been exercised in making the best possible 
use of these qualities, and the arrangement 
of colours is satisfactory. The leading has 
also been judiciously introduced, and in only 
one or two instances does its introduction 
jar with the design. The cartoons and 
paintings on the glass are by Mr. H. G. 
Murray from sketches and studies of the 
principal figures by Miss Maud Seddon. We 
shall look forward to shortly seeing the 
complete work in its place in St. Margaret’s. 





HE lecture delivered by Mr. Geo. 
Simonds on Friday evening, last week, 

at the Royal Institution, on “ Sculpture apart 
from Archeology,” was an interesting ex- 
position of the methods employed by 
sculptors in the carrying out of thei awork.s 
The process of cirve perdue casting was ex- 
plained and illustrated by diagrams, and the 





* Thackeray was admitted of the Middle Temple in 
183r.. Mr. Milton, of the Inner Temple Treasury, 
kindly ascertained for us that Mr. W. Taprell’s chambers | 





in Hare-court were at No. 1, three-pair, west, 
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old method of “ pointing” ‘and the modern 
more perfect and convenient instrument for 
the same purpose were described and illus- 
trated practically. The lecturer also made 
some remarks on the esthetic conditions of 
sculpture, especially in regard to the 
distinction between the treatment suitable 
to marble as compared with that suitable to 
bronze. The lecture, which attracted a 
crowded audience, was further illustrated by 
a number of lime-light illustrations of 
sculpture. 





HE Curator-in-chief of the Royal 
Museums at Berlin, Dr. Schoene, is 
about te retire from office, on account of 
certain differences of opinion with the 
authorities to whom he is responsible. His 
resignation will be a great loss to Berlin, as 
his indefatigable energy and ability have 
done wonders for the development of the 
various collections of the capital. The new 
Kunstgewerbe and the Ethnological Museum 
Buildings have been erected during his 
tenure of office, but he has unfortunately not 
seen even the laying of the foundation 
stones of either of the three new buildings he 
intended for the so-called “‘ Museum Island.” 


—_— | 
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INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF 
MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
ENGINEERS : 


METROPOLITAN MEETING. 


A LARGELY-ATTENDED metropolitan meeting 
of this Association was held on Saturday last, 
principally for the purpose of making a round of 
visits to some public and semi- public works 
recently completed or now in progress. 

Proceeding by train from Victoria to Streatham 
Hill Station, the party, numbering some fifty or 
sixty members, and headed by the President, 
Mr. Jj. Cartwright, Borough Surveyor and 
Engineer, Bury, first of all visited the new Power 
station of the Brixton Cable Tramways, where 
they were received by the Engineer, Mr. W. N. 
Colam, who explained the working of the 
system. 

Leaving Streatham Hill by cable-car for Brixton, 
which was en féle on account of the opening of 
the new Tate Library by the Prince of Wales, 
the party were conveyed in breaks, wé Acre-lane, 
Clapham Common, Wandsworth, and Putney 
Bridge, to Fulham, where, under the guidance of 
Mr. J. P. Norrington, the Surveyor to the Vestry 
of Fulham, they inspected the new river-wall in 
course of construction in front of the open spaces, 
about to be dedicated to the public, known as 
** Bishop’s Meadow ” and ‘*West Meadow,” lying 
between the river-bank and the moat surrounding 
Bishop of London’s palace, 
works the visitors were entertained at luncheon, 
and. subsequently 

Mr. Norrington read a paper on the new river- 
wall. He said :— 

“* Fulham, owing to the rapid, increase in its 
population, which was 42,895.in 1881, 91,640 in 
1891, and is now estimated at 97,000, is greatly 
in need of open spaces, and this Vestry has just 
recently laid out one of 9 acres at the corner of 
Fulham Palace-road and Crown-road, and is now 
proceeding with the works you are viewing, and 
of which the following is a description. 

This embankment is being constructed by the 
Vestry of the parish for the purpose of reclaiming 
a portion of the foreshore and forming a boundary 





along the River Thames, of about 12 acres| 


o roods 35 perches of land, which it is intended 
to lay out as a park and recreation ground, The 
a will consist of the following pieces of 
and :— 

Bishop's Meadow, area 5 acres, O roods, 11 
perches, river frontage, 1,435 ft., abuts at the 
rear upon the garden and grounds of the Bishop’s 
Palace. The freehold of this meadow was con- 
veyed to the Fulham District Board in 1884 by 
the Bishop of London (Bishop Jackson) and the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, the covenants re- 
quiring that the said meadow should be properly 
fenced, laid out, planted ; that no building should 
be erected thereon, and that it should be kept 
and maintained as an open space for the public. 
The Fulham Vestry, on the dissolution of the 
Fulham District Board, became responsible’ to the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the carrying out 
of the conditions embodied in the convéyance. 
eae West Meadow, adjoining Bishop’s' Meadow, 
consists of .7 acres, O roods, 20 perches, with a: 


In a shed on the} 


frontage to: the Thames of 327 ft., forming, 
together with the frontage of the Bishop's 
Meadow, an uninterrupted promenade of 1,762 ft. 
facing the River Thames... This meadow has. 
also an important frontage in the Fulham Palace- 
road of 240 ft., and a further frontage in Bishop’s- 
avenue of 1,465 ft. The Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners have agreed to convey the freehold of this 
meadow either to the Fulham Vestry or the 
London County Council, for a nominal sum, on 
condition that it be kept as a public recreation 
ground, and for no other purpose. 

This land was not properly protected from the 
action of the river, and there is no doubt that the 
frontage of the Bishop’s Meadow especially has 
been considerably washed away. Partly, there- 
fore, with the intention of reclaiming the area 
properly belonging to the piece of land, also of 
forming a boundary, and further of complying 
with the terms of the Metropolis Management 
Amendment Act, 1879 (Thames River Prevention 
of Floods), the Vestry decided on erecting the 
retaining wall and embankment which is now in 
progress. 

Only one scheme has been laid before the 
Vestry before the present one was determined on,,. 
that proposal being a very similar embankment 
wall of concrete faced with brickwork. The 
question of cost has exerted a very strong influence 
over the action of the Vestry, granite, stone, 
brick, and concrete facings having each in turn 
been considered. 

The present scheme consists of the erection of 
a concrete wall 9 ft. wide at the base, diminishing 
by steps to 18 in, at the coping, the foundations 
being on London clay at a depth varying from 
4 ft. 6in. to 7 ft. below datum. This wall is 
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faced from 4 ft. above datum with concrete 
blocks 3 ft. long by 18in. high by 1 ft. 9 in. 
broad, and 1.ft. 3 in. deep in alternate courses. 
Two courses of face blocks have first been laid 
and the concrete backing filled in behind. 

The embankment will have two approaches 
from the river, each 30 ft. wide, formed by a slope 
with steps at top. 

The following clauses extracted from the 
Specification describe the principal materials and 
method of construction :— 


‘ Ballast.—The ballast to be used is to be Thames 
ballast, perfectly clean and free from loam or dirt, 
and the proportion of. sand to stones is to be to the 
satisfaction of the Engineer. All stones which will 
not pass through a 2-in. ring to be broken up to a 
suitable size. 

Sand.—The sand to be pit or Thames sand; sharp 
os from loam or clay, and, if necessary, to be 
washed. : 





—s 


Cement.—The cement is to be the best Portlang 
cement of a specific gravity of 3°1, weighing at leay 
112 lbs. to an imperial striked bushel, and to hp 
ground so that when sifted in a silk sieve with 
seventy-six meshes per inch lineal, there shall no 
be a residue of more than 1§ percent. It will } 
tested by Adie’s testing machine, and after seve 
days’ immersion in. water must be capable of sy. 
taining a breaking weight of 420 lbs. per sSquap 
inch of sectional breaking area. Sufficient cemey 
for twenty-one days’ use is to be stored on or ney 
the works twenty-one days before the commencemey 
of the work, and an equal quantity is to remain store 
during the progress of the work until only suff, 
cient work remains to be completed to use up th 
cement stored. The cement will in all cases } 
tested by the Engineer, and the average taken of y 
least five tests, and any cement rejected by him is) 
be at once removed from the work by and at th 
expense of the contractor, without any questin 
being raised. All cement when brought upon th 
works is to be emptied in a store provided for th 
purpose, and not to be stored to a greater dept 
than 18 in. , 

Concrete.—All the concrete not otherwise specifiej 
is to consist of one-sixth part of cement and fix. 
sixths parts of Thames ballast (the parts bei 
ascertained by careful measurements of the 
volumes in proper measures), twice turned over an 
thoroughly mixed in a dry state on a timber stay 
not less than 1o ft. by 1o ft. for half a cubic yar 
of concrete; water is then to be added (through, 
rose if required), and the whole again twice turnd 
over until the concrete is well saturated with wate 
and a proper consistency is obtained. If any cm 
crete commences to set before the workmen » 
ready to use it, it is not to be used thereafter excy 
as ballast. The instructions of the clerk of t 
works as to the quantity of water to be used arey 
be carefully carried out. 

Clean water.—The contractor must have a supp) 
of clean water laid on to the works from a wat, 
company, as no Thames water will be allowed tok 
used. 

Concrete Blocks.—The concrete for the block 
used for this work, except that for the faces of then 
hereinafter specified, is to be composed of 1 partd 
Portland cement to 5 parts of Thames ballast, siftei 
through a sieve of 14 in. mesh, mixed as describe 
above. The face of the blocks, and for a depthd 
6 in. from the face, is to be formed of Portlani 
cement concrete in the proportions of 1 of cementt 
3 of Thames ballast, sifted through a sieve of ia 
mesh, mixed as above described. The blocs 
are to be made in moulds of the sizes shown on th 
drawings. They are not to be taken from tk 
moulds until seven days after they are made, ani 
care must be taken to preserve the arrises. Grea 
care is to be taken that the two layers of concrete do 
not mix; at the same time the blocks must be» 
constructed that the combination of the two layer 
into the one block is perfect. The moulds for tk 
entire face of the blocks and for the chamfered edge 
of same are of planed and well oiled America 
white wood, and the blocks are to be so moulde 
that the face will be slightly bevelled to correspond 
with the batter of the wall, although the beds of th 
blocks will be horizontal. A dovetailed shape 
groove is to be formed on each side of each blot, 
so that cement can be run in, forming a dowe 
The blocks, when formed, shall not be used until 
days after being taken from the moulds, and shall 
be so stacked that the air can pass freely aroun 
them. 

Cement Grout.—The cement grout is to be mate 
of one part of cement and one part of sand (the 
parts being ascertained by measurement of th 
volnme in proper measures), thoroughly mixed te 
gether-in a dry state on a timber stage, and made — 
previously described for the concrete. 

Cement Mortar.—The cement mortar is to & 
composed of one-fourth part of cement and thre 
fourths parts of clean sharp sand, mixed on a timbt — 
stage as previously described for the concrete, and 
used while fresh. ; 

Copings and Piers.—The stone for copings ant 
piers is to be hard Cornish granite of the be 
quality, axed on face. } 

Timber.—All the timber used, either as part of tle 
work or in the construction, is to be good and so 
of its respective kinds. It is to be straight and wel 
seasoned, free from sap, shakes, large or loose knots, © 
or other defects. Any timber used for piles is tol 
sound Baltic fir. 

Ivon.—All wrought iron to be of the very bet 
description, and capable of bearing a tensile strain 
20 tons on the square inch. 

Cast Iron.—All cast iron to be of the very bé 
description of tough grey iron, sound and free fro 
blow-holes or other imrperfections ; the castings” 
be clean and not to have any sharp angies. 

Embankment Wall.—The embankment-wall 5” 
be constructed of the concrete as already specified: 
while the concrete is being placed in the cutting! 
man is to be constantly kept trimming same. 
concrete below the level of the facing blocks is to 
placed in layers of not more than 2 ft. in thickne 
at a time, and a V-shaped grip 12 in. wide at top by 
12 in. deep is to be left or formed in the middle, * 
as to form a key to the next layer. Each men 
blocks, when laid, must be as soon as pos! 
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Face Blocks.—The face blocks to be laid as shown 
on drawing ; every alternate course of blocks to be 
bonded back 1 ft. 9 in. into the wall. 

Laying of Blocks.—The blocks to be laid and 
bedded in cement mortar with a joint not more than 

in. thickness and pointed in neat cement. ° 

Grouting of Joints.—Each vertical joint to, be 
grouted with liquid grout, and the dovetail-shaped 

to be filled in solid with cement grout. 
“ Wing Walls of Steps.—The blocks for the wing 
walls of steps to be formed in purposely made 
moulds to radius of curve. 

Protection of Concrete.—Before the rise of each 
tide over the work, and whenever the work is left, 
the concrete will have to be protected by covering it 
with tarpaulins, and before putting on the next layer 
of concrete the concrete is to be well scraped and 
thoroughly cleaned to the satisfaction of the Engineer; 

cial attention will be required to this point. 

Coping Stones.—The coping stones to be as per 

detailed drawing, not less than 6 ft. in length, and 
fo break joint in every case in a satisfactory 
manner with the upper course of the blocks of wall. 
Each stone to be dowelled together and to beset and 
oined in cement mortat. 
' Weep-Holes.—Provide and build in through river 
wall, where required, weep - holes of 4-in. stone- 
ware; socket-jointed pipes built and bedded in 
concrete. 

Tide Valves.—Provide and fix at the outer end 
of each of the above-mentioned pipes a 4-in, 
galvanised iron tide valve, The iron flap and face 
to have turned and watertight faces. ‘These tide 
valves are to be sunk in the face of the concrete 
blocks so as to protect them. 

Drain Back of Wall.—Provide and lay at the 
back of wall along the entire length 4 in. socket- 
jointed drain pipes laid with dry joints and leading 
to weep holes already provided. 

, Mooring Rings.—Provide and fix at each pier an 
omamental circular cast iron plate with mooring 
fing attached, as per sketch; also provide and fix in 
pt wall, where shown on drawings, bolts and eyes 
or life chain. Each mooring ring to have an rin. 
fie rod 15 ft. long taken to rear of wall, with hook 
and eye and plate to be embedded in concrete. 

Life chain.—Provide along the whole length of 
front wall a galvanised iron life chain made of -in. 
iron, passed through mooring rings in front of piers 
and fixed with shut links to each of the eyes in the 
front wall provided for same. 

Fence.—Provide and fix along the whole length 
of front embankment wall, a fence consisting of cast 
iron uprights about 7 ft. 6in. apart, as per detail 
drawing, with four longitudinal bars of wrought iron 
tubing 2 in. diameter. Every joint shall be made in 
the column of the upright, and where they abut 
against piers they are to be let in and leaded. 

Standards.—The cast iron uprights or standards 
shall have a flange at the bottom with four holes to 
receive f-in Lewis bolts and bolt same to coping.’ 


The batter of the face of the wall is 1 in 12, 
except the 3 top courses, which are laid upright 
to receive fence coping, 

In excavating, the top layer was found to be 
Thames mud full of small shells to above 3 ft. 
above datum ; the next layer consisted of about 
18in. of a hard blue clayey substance ; beneath 
that was a layer of from 4 ft. to 7 ft. of Thames 
ballast, and beneath that the blue clay on which 
the foundation rests. _, 

It was found that the faces of the blocks when 
fist made were full of small holes, owing to the air 
imprisoned in the process of filling the moulds, 
and they have all been rubbed with free grit stone 
and trowelled over with a little fine sifted neat 
cement. Only sufficient cement has been used so 
as to fill up the holes, and no additional face has 
been put on the blocks. 

Great care has been taken to have very good 
cement. Over 200 tests have been made during the 
pierces of the work, and the results given are 

om an average of six tests of briquettes immersed 
The results vary from 
440 Ibs. to 650 lbs., and the average tests through- 
out. the work equal 559 Ibs. per square inch of 
sectional breaking area. These tests have all 
been made by forcing the cement into the moulds 
las dry a condition as possible. 

€ amount of the contract is 12,8007., and the 
Work is being carried out by Mr. Joseph Mears, 
of Crabtree Wharf, Fulham, in a very satisfactory 
Way. Mr. J. A. Webb has acted as the clerk of 
Works throughout. 
r, Norrington subsequently read an interesting 
Wea on *‘The Use of the Western Australian 
gods, Karri and Jarxah, for Wood Paving,” and 
pres paper on the new stables for the Fulham 

Sstty in Munster-road, which were subsequently 
Mailed. Discussion followed on the reading of 
the papers. 

€ members afterwards drove to St. Pancras, 

a ; under the guidance of Professor Robin- 
wn, the my ca ey inspected the electric light- 
tation belonging to the Vestry of that parish. 

"© are compelled, for want of space, to post- 


| ORIGINALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 
IN ART.# Paine 


ART is no Art, as the old Latin tag tells us, 
unless she conceal herself to some purpose ; she 
cannot, as her semblance so often does, plume and 
preen her feathers for our delight ; we soon weary of 
seeing beauty attire herself. But there is a higher 
perfection than successful self-effacement, and 
that is sublime unconsciousness of the existence of 
an audience. ‘‘ Suppose the Venus of Medici,” 
said Diderot, ‘‘ before you, and tell me if her 
nudity would offend you; but put on her feet a 
pair of dainty embroidered shoes; fasten to her 
knee with a rose-coloured garter a clinging white 
stocking, and the whole difference between the 
decent and the indecent will be apparent to you at 
once. Itisthedifference between the woman whose 
charms one sees and the one who displays them.” 
The highest art, to my mind, is neither that which 
courts display, nor that. which wears a veil, but 
that which, like another Eve before the fall, 
knows no need of one, whose beauty is there 
without reserve, patent to all men if they have 
eyes to see, and so perfect in the harmony of all 
its parts that to know it familiarly is to ight upon 
a fresh charm every day. 

There is an old German story, of which there 
are many variants, of a certain charlatan who pro- 
fessed the.highest skill in fresco painting, and his 
art had this peculiar feature, which, of course, 
enhanced its monetary value, that it was invisible 
except to the eye of wisdom. Commissioned by 
some Royal Highness to decorate the walls of a 
saloon, the pseudo-painter went on interminably 
pawing the air with his brush: of course, neither 
king nor courtier could see what did not exist, 
but they were not the less lavish with their praise, 
and if a suspicion ever entered the mind of any 
one of them, he had not the strength of mind 
to speak out, and run the risk of labelling 
himself uncultivated. The point of the fable is 
obvious enough, if not to our present purpose, 
but I think we may take the thief’s qualifica- 
tion of his work as a scathing sarcasm on public 
taste, and the behaviour of the king and his 
court as an equally bitter commentary on the 
power of fashion, and the hollowness of much 
apparent appreciation. The highest art after all, 
appeals to a comparatively small circle. Its 
beauties are as invisible to the uneducated eye as 
the frescoes\ of Owlenglass to his patron. Its 
very harmoniousness and unity give it a reticence 
unappreciable to those whose eyes are focussed for 
the brilliant and the garish; but, as I have 
already said, it is only a matter of time. No 
really great work has ever lacked recognition in 
the end, and if a man is to reach his highest level 
of production, it must be by working in accor- 
dance with the promptings of his conscience, and 
not by grasping at the shadow of popularity. 

I pass on now to those, and they are not a few, 
who, in an exaggerated reliance on their own 
fertility of invention, are not content with simply 
being unlike other people, but spend their livesin 
the effort to be unlike themselves, who discard 
what circumstances suggest, or even what con- 
venience dictates, merely because the solution 
bears a near resemblance to one already arrived 
at, of whose style you can predicate nothing with 
certainty, so successfully do they mask their pre- 
dilections, so sedulously so they cultivate variety... 
Such instability, combined as it frequently is with 
great talent, seems to me perfectly inexcusable, 
not less so than a corresponding degree of moral 
irresponsibility would be. Just as you can assert 
with confidence the action of a friend, whose 
character is known to you, under given circum- 
stances, so you ought to be able to recognise the 


artistic touch, the individual impress, of one with 


whose work you are familiar. 

Cornelius O’Dowd said years ago that no man 
of really commanding intellect or strong character 
was ever to be looked for among those adepts at 
foreign languages who make them their own in so 
real a sense that their ideas, their way of looking 
at things, become those of the people whose lan- 
guage they are speaking, for that is what intimate 
conversance with a language means ; such a power 
of adaptability shows consummate cleverness, but 
is something quite different from genius, both in- 
tellectually and morally. ‘‘ Capacity rather relates 
to the quantity of knowledge; genius to its 
quality. Capacity is power over given ideas or 
combinations of ideas’ genius is the power over 
those which are not given,” t and as with lan- 
guage, the power of absorbing various different 
styles, of straying without predilection over the 





* A paper by Mr. Arthur Edmund Street, F.R.1.B.A., 
read before the Architectural Association on Friday, 
Feb. 24. (Concluded from p. 477-) 





Poné further notes of the day’s proceedings, 


+ Hazlitt. 


whole field of design, and grasping all the little 
distinctive tricks and turns, which answer to the 
idioms of a language, is not a thing to aspire to, 
nor is it the mark of greatness in its possessor. 
Genius cannot be commanded, of course: in its 
intellectual aspect it offers a bare precipice of 
rock, the top of which no onecan reach except on 
the wings of a divine imagination, but in so far as 
it is a moral quality we may and ought at least to 
gain its outworks. : 

If a man has any moral backbone, what he is 
once, he is always: this is not the negation of 
freewill, since you cannot predicate either freewill 
or necessity of a_non-moral, irresponsible being, 
nor is the recognition of a man’s hall-mark on his 
work any sign of limitation in his powers: 
rather it denotes that he has a definite character 
and settled convictions—in other words, a style of 
his own: failing this impress his work may be 
original in a certain sense, but to the higher 
quality of individuality it can have no possible 
claim. 

It is said that a judge must be told twice what 
you want him to understand, a special jury three 
times, a common jury six times, and I think, gene- 
rally speaking, our attention bears directing with 
some persistency to what is good and worthy of 
being remembered, to some form in which its 
creator finds his most complete expression. It is 
satisfying to see the growth of the idea in the 
designer’s brain, the process of evolution: this 
is how Nature works, step by step, rung by rung 
up the ladder of perfection, and Art in its natural 
state—as it grows, not as it is manufactured—is in 
strict analogy with Nature’s processes. The history 
of our own Art can be read in wood and stone, 
the embellishment of the traditional, the birth of 
a new inspiration from the ashes of an old one. 
But turn for a minute to contemporary work, to 
one of the most interesting and distinctive careers 
of our day, that of the late Mr. H. H. Richardson, 
of Boston. There was a man who once satisfied 
that he had struck a happy vein, a fitting medium 
for self-realisation—and he was, like all artistic 
natures, sensitive and hard to satisfy—was not 
auraid of it working out, of filling afresh to-day 
from yesterday’s well of inspiration, of playing new 
variations on an air which was already in the 
hands of the public, and yet I think I shall be 
only expressing the general opinion when I 
say that it would be difficult to find anything 
more instructive for the tyro in design, 
or much more delightful for anyone, than 
the series of libraries and railway stations, so 
obviously fathered by one man and yet so distinct 
from one another, for which he was responsible. 
Mere originality, as such, is simply swallowec up 
in the strong individuality of a man who, like a 
true artist, spent himself in the pursuit of 
perfection. 

Production is always a pleasure, but the more 
complete the self-expression the higher and purer 
it is, though some never allow themselves the 
opportunity of making the discovery. Such a 
mode of work as Richardson’s, turning neither to 
right or left, but advancing steadily along the 
road which his taste marked out for him, is not 
only the most moral in itself, but it is that which 
promotes most highly the welfare of art at 
large. 

If a man arranges his wares like a tradesman to 
suit the taste of the moment, or if he is perversely 
determined to fly in the face of his own special 
talent, if he is for ever turning down byways in 
the mere restless craving for variety, or the desire 
to impress his public with a versatility which they 
do not suspect, he will be selfishly sacrificing his 
art to himself, and will have no one but himself 
to blame if his vogue quickly passes. To do a 
popular piece of work rather than a good one is 
to offer up the future on the altar of the present, 
o eat up your capital instead of living on the 
interest. You will make a greater show at the 
moment, but you will not cut up so well in the 
event. ; 
“The game of Art is like the game of cricket : 
the cricketer may keep his own average or his 
analysis in his mind’s eye, of course, but, 
primarily, he has to play for his side, and may be 
called upon to make a sacrifice. Unselfishness in 
both cases is little less to be cultivated than actual 
skill, and the true artist will be ready to sink 
himself in the spirit which is the mark of true 
sportsmanship. sen 

' Tf, then, I am not disposed to deduct one jot 
from my esteem of a man who turns again with 
fresh zest to his own imaginings, I am no more 
inclined to quarrel with those in whom lies the 
power—the sign and seal this of greatness—to 
make everything their own on which their hand 
falls. I say boldly that the great artist cannot 
| plagiarize from his insignificant brother, however 
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largely he may draw on him for material. The 
medium of expression is a matter of comparatively 
small importance, but it is quite as possible to be 
original in the treatment of an old theme as in 
striking out a new one. D’Artagnan existed in 
real life before Dumas made a demi-god of him ; 
Handel laid violent hands on a thirteenth century 
French air, and transformed it into the 
‘* Harmonious Blacksmith.” Yet who would be 
so absurd as to give two thoughts to its origin ? 
There may be some who in the spirit of Carlyle’s 
Dryasdust follow up the mighty river of Shake- 
spere’s creations to a fountain head in Plutarch, 
or tax Burns with having founded his ‘‘Cotter’s 
Saturday Night” on Ferguson, or his Epistles on 
Ramsay, but to what purpose are such criticisms 
unless it is to show to what pettinesses the critic’s 
craft at times obliges him to descend? So far as 
regards the subject of their animadversions they 
may be summarily put aside. To put the warm 
breath of life into Pygmalion’s cold marble, that is 
what genius does to the subject matter which it 
usurps. How little the strong man feels the 
indignity of borrowing may be instanced by 
Richardson’s proceedings in the case of his de- 
sign for Trinity Church, Boston. Mrs. van 
Rensselaer in her interesting account of him 
tells us how he cast about, for some time in 
vain, for a motif for the central tower of the 
church, till he happened to come across a 
photograph of the lantern of the old cathedral 
of Salamanca. He saw his opportunity at once, 
and, bold as he was in presuming to treat so fine 
a conception as his raw material, he justified his 
action by the result. His own impress is nowhere 
more perceptible than it is in that tower, and 
yet it is still Salamanca, just as Salamanca is at 
once itself and Vendéme. 

The author of the Bible in Spain has given us 
in his delightful book, ‘‘ Lavengro,” a view of 
the other side of the question, in his representa- 
tion of the author whose mania for what he 
understands as originality leads him to distrust the 
very breezes for fear they should whisper some- 
thing which the inspiration has already suggested, 
and so make it valueless. He cribs, cabins, and 
confines himself in the attempt to say nothing 
which has ever been hinted at before. His imagi- 
nation chafes at the bit, but he curbs it in re- 
morselessly, and if he did not succeed in turning 
a mettled courser into a common hack, it was 
because the scales fell from his eyes before it was 
too late. This is the reductio ad absurdum of 
the foolish purism which has its foundation in 
selfishness, and is as little to be admired as are 
the arts of the plagiarist. 

But the master mind will turn men to its own 
purpose as readily as their ideas. It has been 
said, I believe, that if Bach had devoted every 
minute of his time to composition, he could hardly 
have produced the volume of work, which not only 
is his in name, but is indisputably so in character. 
Everyone knows, again, though no one can quite 
understand the manner of it, that the elder 
Dumas was the presiding genius, in every sense 
of the word, of a colossal literary manufactory, 
the Vulcan in an intellectual smithy, from which 
a stupendous amount of work, good, bad, and 
indifferent, was turned out, in which much was 
very good, little was wholly bad, and all was 
individual He had his detractors of course, 
gentlemen whose superior sharpness enabled 
them to credit the various ghosts with most of the 
merit of the work, but such a contention was 
absurd on the face of it: the books which I hope 
many of us have found time to read are the work 
of one man, whoever he was, and the mediocrity 
of even the best of his workmen,—such as: M. 
Maquet,—when left to their own devices shows 
that that man was Dumas. It is an old, old 
story, a serial that will run till the crack of Doom. 
Perugino’s saintly Madonnas and adoring atten- 
dants, in which the personal equation seems to go 
for so much, were turned out by the gross, as 
Professor Symonds has told us. But, to revert 
once again to Richardson, whose manner of work 
is, after all, more immediately interesting to us, 
nothing could illustrate more completely what I 
have said than his practice. This is not the 
occasion to discuss whether his attitude towards 
those he employed was generally better for their 
artistic training than the more usual one or 
not, but so suggestive was he, so subtly did he 
work on his assistants by hint and criticism, 
rather than by direct illustration of his meaning 
or his wishes, that they appear themselves 
hardly to be able to tell us how they were made 

to carry out his ideas ; yet he was in his way 
as individual as Dumas, and his death has 
displayed little less cruelly than that of the great 
novelist, how paramount that influence was which 
was kept so consistently in the background, how 


veritably the divine spark which illumined his 
work was in him and in no one else. 

I suppose I need not trouble myself to sound a 
note of warning. It is obvious enough that so 
masterful an appropriation of other people’s goods 
is not for all ; indeed it is for very few. Most of 
us are fitted by nature to play the part of the tool 
in the master-hand rather than that of the master- 
hand itself, and if we meddle with other men’s 
work in the ambition of absorbing it and making 
it our own, we shall probably find that it is too 
strong for us, and that, instead of the dog 
wagging the tail, the tail is wagging the dog. 
To foster copyism for a moment is fatal, for, if we 
do so, we may find that, like another Frankeén- 
stein, we have reared a monster too strong to 
subdue. . 

I conclude by addressing a few words to the 
younger among my audience. You will have 
gathered, and, indeed, it hardly needs the 
telling, that originality in the highest sense 
of the word, or individuality—for the two 
are practically synonymous—is not a thing 
which can be commanded. But the humblest 
of us have something to express, which may 
be of interest without shaking the founda- 
tions of the world, and if we have not the power 
or the will to approach our work freshly, to rely 
frankly on our own inspiration, or the results of 
our own thought, then architecture was not 
meant for us, nor we for architecture. Mere 
bookwork, mere accurate reproduction and 
formal arrangement of traditional forms is hardly 
worthy of the name of architecture: it is a 
mechanical process, devoid of all vitality, and 
can give no real pleasure to the producer any 
more than to the consumer. But, taking it for 
granted that your natural endowments are not so 
limited as this, I ask you to try to approach your 
problem as if it had never been solved before. 
Do not think of precedent for the moment, either 
to adhere to it slavishly which is folly, or to out- 
rage it which is insanity, but consider the special 
circumstances in which you are placed, without 
reflecting that they are usual enough, the require- 
ments which you are bound to fulfil, and the effects 
you are going to produce, in pure unshackled 
self-reliance. Your training will stop you 
short of the commission of an _ absurdity, 
your intelligence will tell you when the general 
consensus of opinion has laid down certain laws 
either for the provision of comfort, or for the satis- 
faction of taste, which are, so to speak, immutable 
and must be abided by, but it will tell you, in the 
same breath, that tradition is not everything ; 
that the brain of humanity is busy devising fresh 
tools for your hand every day ; that there is such 
a thing as running in a groove from a simple un- 
questioning acceptance of things as they are, when 
the circumstances which dictated the particular 
course may have long changed. It reminds me 
of the story of the sentry whose charge was a grass 
plot in the neighbourhood of the Winter Palace at 
St. Petersburg. One day the Emperor, who had 
seen a sentry on duty there a.thousand times with- 
out giving it a second thought, happened to ask 
what particular duty the man was fulfilling, or why 
he was there. No one knew, till the oldest in- 
habitant, or even perhaps some musty record, re- 
vealed the fact that a reign or two previous a 
soldier had been placed there one day to prevent 
a crocus from being picked. We must assume 
that the crocus had died in the interval, but 
still officialism clung heroically to tradition, 
and that is exactly what the less imaginative 
minds among us are in danger of doing. 
Think everything out and accept nothing 
without question. Originality, believe me, is 
not necessarily spontaneous in character ; it lies 
just as much in thinking out as in rapid concep- 
tion, in labour as in impulse, and it must belong 
to the essential form of your work, be really part 
and parcel of it, not be thrown over it at the last 
moment like drapery over a lay figure. 

If the question is put why have you done soand 
so, a sound reason should always be forthcoming. 
This is a somewhat severe test, but a genuine 
one, and is more likely to be passed successfully 
if your originality starts with the first thought you 
give your subject, coexists with its first formula- 
tion, and consists not so much in the treatment of 
a feature as in its presence. I say, think every- 
thing out for yourselves. To ignore tradition is 
like sitting down to write on a well-known sub- 
ject without having made yourself master of the 
literature which bears on it, but if our education 
to-day bears fruit, the young designer will carry 
much of the lore of his subject in his brain in a 
more portable and infinitely more useful form 
than that of books, because it has passed out of 
the sphere of the mechanical into that of the 
instinctive, Perhaps I may illustrate the value of 
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looking at things with a fresh eye by a shor 
quotation from some remarks made by Mr. W. 
Richmond before the Art-worker’s guild a year 
two ago. 

‘** Why do you architects,” he said, ‘in all, ¢& 
most, instances make the windows of evey 
sitting-room in a London street to come down ty 
the ground, or nearly so? I have often looke 
up at that dark strip of wall above the thre 
windows of a London drawing-room, and on the 
wall between the windows, where, usually, , 
looking-glass is placed because nothing ely 
would be visible; and I have wondered w 
someone does not make one long window th 
whole width of the room, right up to the cornice 
and about 5 ft. from the ground divided by thre 
brick piers, on which might be placed, on th 
inside, beaten metal-work after the design of, 
pilaster: the same treatment might be adoptej 
for a dining-room, and would be especialy 
valuable in a library,”—and so forth. 

I suppose Mr. Richmond hardly intends t 
make architects responsible for the ordinay 
London house, and I do not mention the pw. 
ticular suggestion as being quite novel; buti 
serves to indicate the frame of mind in which tk 
most time-honoured situation, treated a thousan 
times in the same way, should still be approache 
on the thousand and first occasion. 

The late Master of Trinity College, Cambridg, 
once said, in his quietly sarcastic way, ‘* Wew 
all liable to be mistaken at times, even t 
youngest of us.” To be cocksure is, indeed, t 
happy privilege of youth, as are enthusiasm al 
many other pleasant qualities in which chill d 
age would be only too glad to participate, but] 
ask you to remember that even amongst th 
most highly-gifted, or perhaps I should q, 
especially among the highly gifted, during th 
period in which the artistic character is bey 
formed, self-reliance should be tempered wi 
self-restraint ; eccentricities may be perpetrate 
under a sudden impulse which please their auth 
at the time because they express his mood, hit 
when one is older and wiser, or at least mor 
circumspect, it is pleasanter not to_ have tie 
indiscretions of an ill-disciplined youth standiy 
there in all the durability of brick and stone \ 
point an untiring finger of derision at one. 





In the discussion which followed, 

The Chairman(Mr. H. O. Cresswell, Presiden) 
said he was sure they were all highly indebted to 
Mr. Street for his excellent paper, which followei 
very admirably the paper which they had at ther 
previous meeting by Mr. Tait. He thought thi 
the Association was to be congratulated a 
having obtained two such papers in successi0i. 

Mr. Walter Millard said he had much ple 
sure in proposing a very hearty vote of thanksto 
Mr. Street for his able paper, which, altho 
full of suggestiveness, was somewhat difficult 
discuss. He took it that one object of Mr. Stretts 
in reading the paper was to impress upon thea 
that the man who knew most could best afford ® 
try to be original, and was the most likely! 
be so; and therefore that students shoul 
prime themselves first by study, and acqullt 
knowledge before they troubled themselves wt 
being original, or anything else. With regu 
to Richardson, of whom mention had 
made in the paper, he (the speaker) t 
membered hearing Mr. Hunt (on whom her 
proposed to confer the Institute Gold on 
this year) say of Richardson that original 3’ 
work was, and great as was the influence W 
he exercised, we ought not to forget that he 
it all on the sound training which he went throug! 
in the schools at Paris, and that but for that traimlif 
he could not have done what he did. To m | 
try and follow Richardson’s example without st 

a training, without laying such a fou 
would lead to nothing but folly. He sr 2 
thought the lesson of Mr. Street’s paper might » 
summed up to students somewhat in these wor: 
‘Garner up knowledge, nurse your enthusia#) 
and then you may give reins to your imagine 
Mr. Sydney Vacher said he should be g 
second the vote of thanks to Mr. Street. 2 
could not forget, when he heard Mr. sa 
justly laud the originality’ of the masterly ye 
the late Mr. Richardson, that we in Englan 
fresh in our memories the loss of an equally 
and even more original genius, VizZ., rs 
Edmund Street, R.A., to whom all rt ‘ 
specially owed so much. He was 7 f 
to hear Mr. Street say that the studett 
architecture, or of any art, should have 
own ideal, and should not work down taf 
level of the public opinion of his day. " 

We otk, 

artist, it seemed to him, was to do 
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must aim at doing better work to-day than he did 


terday, and better work in the future than he 
did to-day. He had been delighted with the 
way in which Mr. Street put things: 
many things that he (the speaker) had often 
thought about came before him ina new light, 


especially that of working for one’s ideal. He 


would say to the young architect, ‘‘ Please your- 
self in regard to your design. Beware of deliber- 
ately copying other men’s work, or the work of 
the old men. Look on your work as a whole. 
Try to make your work give the pleasure to your 
eye that you derive from the contemplation of the 
old work.” It seemed to him that the only way 
in which they could do that was when they saw a 
beautiful piece of good old work, or of good 
modern work, to study and analyse it and see 
what there was in it which gave them the pleasure 
they derived from its contemplation. 

Mr. Leonard Stokes, in supporting the motion, 
said there were only two points, out of the many 
with which Mr. Street had dealt, to which he wished 
torefer. Firstly, the striving after originality for 


the sake of originality, which Mr. Street rightly 


condemned ; and, secondly, archzeology as com- 
pared with what might be called the living art of 
architecture. He thought that nothing could be 
more pernicious to a young man than striving to 
do something original, simply and solely for the 
sake of having it original; for it was nearly 
That was a point 
which he thought might be emphasised 
with advantage, because inattention to it 
was very often visible in the work of young 
men, who either made painful efforts to be 
original, or went to the other extreme and 
mistook archzeology for architecture. He wovld 
not say that a good deal of archzeology was not 
architecture, but it was the architecture of the past ; 
and to allow archeology to take the place of 
architecture in the present day was more or less 
absurd. Anybody—any mason, for the sake of 
argument—could reproduce a part or the whole 
of a parish church, but he would not be @ 
architect. Even if the man who did that sort of 
thing called himself an architect he would not be 
an architect, but only a copyist, like the mason. 
He was not desirous of deprecating the study 
of what had been done in the past ; far from it, 
for he thought that the architect who studied in 
that way, and found out that old buildings took 
their particular forms in order to meet certain 
requirements, would be less likely to slavishly 
reproduce those buildings in the present day when 
other requirements had to be served. The pro- 
blems of the present day were eminently practical. 
The most common requirement put before the 
architect was the provision of a given amount of 
accommodation for a given sum of money, and 
the architect who wanted to do that would not 
doit by copying an old parish church, for example ; 
but if he would face the new conditions, and pro- 
duce a building which provided a large amount 
of accommodation, at a reasonable rate, he 
would have produced a work of art, however 
plain and poverty-stricken it might be thought to 
be by the British public. The British public 
might exclaim: ‘* What an ugly building! It has 
no ornament!” being quite ignorant of the fact 
that if an architect solved the problem put before 
him, and erected a building of good proportions, 
without ornament, it might be, and probably 
would be, a thing of beauty. He had very great 
pleasure in expressing his thanks to Mr. Street 
for the excellent paper which he had given them. 

Mr. E. W. Mountford, in supporting the 
motion, said, with regard to the question of 
Individuality, he was thinking, while Mr. Street 
Was reading his paper, of a gentleman who was 
generaliy acknowledged to be a leading man in 
the art of architecture. He supposed that 
gentleman had erected buildings in almost every 
modern style, and yet each one of those buildings 
was marked by an individuality of its own which 
it'was impossible to mistake. He did not say 
that it was possible for every man to do that, but 
the gentleman to whom he referred had set his 
Own particular mark on the various styles in 
which he had worked. Probably it might have 
been better for most members of the architectural 
art or profession if he had confined himself more 


- t0 one style, because many other men had tried 


to imitate his mastery of the various kinds of 
architecture that he had worked in, and they had 
merely copied the outside, without getting any of 
the individuality which marked his buildings. 

Mr. Edmund Woodthorpe, in supporting the 
vote of thanks to Mr. Street, said he was afraid 
we ,must confess that he hardly’ believed in 
individuality at all in art. It was true that there 
were men, who could perhaps be counted on the 

ers of one’s hands, of whose buildings we 





could really say when we saw them: This is by 


So-and-so, and that is by So-and-so. He had 
always considered the greatest English architect 
was Sir Christopher Wren, but it had always 
seemed to him (the speaker) that every bit of detail 
which was seen in Wren’s work existed almost the 
same before his time. The originality of Wren’s 
works was shown in their composition, and not 
in their detail. He did not think that any 
building that he had ever seen equalled St. 
Paul’s as a composition. He thought it was 
possible that much better effects would be obtained 
if the architects of to-day were simply to keep to 
one style alone ; but did the architect of the pre- 
sent day ever get a chance of keeping to one 
style? Did anyone of them know as young men 
what their first chance might be? It might be to 
erect a hospital, a school, or a prison, and it was 
obviously their duty to make the building suit- 
able to the object for which it was erected. Now 
some styles were not adapted to every class of 
building. He should very much like to witness 
that unselfish spirit amongst architects which 
Mr. Street spoke of, but he had never known any 
great architect who ever absolutely refused to 
execute a large work because he thought he was 
not capable of it, or because it was not in the 
style in which he usually worked. 

Mr. Francis Hooper having said a few words 
in support of the motion, 

The President, in putting the motion, said 
that Mr. Street, in his very useful paper had 
pointed out that there were a Scylla and a 
Charybdis in architecture as in other walks of 
life. Architects had to avoid, on the one hand, 
straining after originality, and on the other hand, 
they had to avoid plagiarism, or what Mr. Stokes 
called archeology pure and simple. Unneces- 
sary straining after originality was a thing of 
which we had seen a great deal lately, and 
he thought the results of it very often spoke 
for themselves. Mr. Street spoke in his 
paper of ‘‘individuality,” which in his (the 
President’s) opinion, was a better word than 
** originality,” and he had shown that individuality 
did not at all imply that a man might not draw 
his inspiration from work that had gone: before. 
He thought the example of Richardson was a 
case in point. The late Mr. Street also, in the 
the new Law Courts and other buildings, had 
shown that while he worked in a particular style 
he was able to impress his own strong individu- 
ality upon it. 

The vote of thanks having been heartily agreed 
to, Mr. Street briefly replied, and the meeting 
terminated. 





COMPETITIONS. 


PARISH CHURCH, NAIRN.—A_ meeting of 
the congregation of the Parish Church, Nairn, 
was held on Monday last, when a report ‘was 
submitted ;by the Building Committee stating 
that eleven sets of plans had been submitted in 
the competition for the new parish church, and 
that they unanimously recommended that the 
plan under the motto ‘‘ Fido” should be adopted. 
This was agreed to unanimously, and it was then 
found that the successful design was by Mr. John 
Starforth, architect, Edinburgh. The design 
shows a church in Early Gothic style, with square 
tower at entrance, and provides accommodation 
for 1,200 worshippers. The estimated cost is 
6,000/, | 

MODEL LODGING HousgEs, NEWCASTLE.—Mr. 
Charles Barry, the assessor in the competition for 
model lodging houses in Newcastle, has just given 
his award. In the competition for the Model 
Lodging House for Men he has placed first 
the plans sent in by Messrs. Marshall & Dick, of 
Newcastle ; while for the Model Lodging House 
for Women, the plans sent in by Mr. Gibson 
Kyle, also of Newcastle, were selected. A third 
portion of the City Council’s new departure con- 
sists in the erection of single-room tenements, 
and for the building required the assessor has in 
this case also selected Mr. Gibson Kyle’s designs. 
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ALTAR Cross, ST. JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAM- 
BRIDGE.—A large altar cross in wrought silver has 
been presented to St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
designed by Mr. Temple Moore, and executed by 
Messrs. Carrington & Co., of London. ‘The cross 
is in fourteenth century Gothic style, the shaft and 
arms embossed with diaper, with the emblems of 
the four Evangelists in relief on circular medallions 
at the ends of the arms. ‘The design would have 


been better if some of the detail in the shape of 
projecting points arranged in star-like fashion around 
the bosses had been omitted and the outline kept 
quieter and simpler; the rest of the work is good. 





ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL. 
SOCIETY. — On Monday evening last a large 
number of the members of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society attended at the Law 
Institute, Albion-place, to inspect the students’ 
drawings which recently carried off the prizes. 
given by the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
London. 

GLASGOW ARCHITECTURAL. ASSOCIATION.— 
The annual supper of this Association was held in 
the Grand Hotel on the 28th ult., Mr. T. L. 
Watson, F.R.I.B.A., presiding. In the earlier 
part of the evening the drawings and sketches. 
submitted for the Association prizes were 
exhibited, and the result was announced later on 
by the chairman ; the first prize of‘ five guineas: 
being awarded to Mr. John Stewart, and the 
second prize of three guineas to Mr. John G. 
Gillespie. The usual toasts were proposed and. 
responded to. 


——eee-— 


ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETIES. 


BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—On: 
Wednesday, March 1, Mr. Allan Wyon, F.S.A., 
in the chair, it was announced that the annual 
congress, to be held this year at Winchester,. 
would commence on July 31. Mr. Thos. Blashilk 
exhibited a large square of sandstone, cut from an. 
Egyptian column inscribed with hieroglyphics, 
which has been found in a back garden of a house, 
in Trafalgar-square, Brompton. He exhibited also: 
a lady’s shoe, ¢em#p. Queen Anne, with the toe 
filled solidly with cotton wool. It has been found 
during the recent repairs of Lauderdale House, 
Highgate. Mr. Earle Way described many 
curlous pieces of pottery from Pompeii, and Mr. 
Langdon made an interesting communication with. 
respect to further works of research at the Pile 
Village recently found near Glastonbury. Several 
examples of the burnt clay which formed the 
floorings, and of black pottery, were exhibited. 
Mr. Cecil Davis described a collection of trade 
labels of the seventeenth century by the Flemish 
engraver De Bry, collected by the late Sir 
C. Price. Dr. Fairbank exhibited a rubbing 
of the fine brass of Lord Thos. Camoys 
and his wife, ob. 1419, preserved in Trotton 
Church, Sussex. Admiral Tremlett sent for ex- 
hibition a series of drawings made by him, of pre- 
historic stone carvings in Brittany. The first 
paper was by the Rev. J. Cave-Browne, on Leeds 
Priory, Kent. After having referred to its founda- 
tion in 1119, he traced the history and rendered 
a list of the priors from ancient documents. The. 
remains are very scanty, but there is reason for 
belief that a great number of architectural features 
are still extant beneath the present ground level. 
The second paper was on ‘‘ Pemberton’s Parlour,” 
by Mr. T. Cann Hughes. This fabric was one of 
the towers of the walls of Chester, mainly rebuilt 
in the beginning of the eighteenth century, and’ 
which recently fell, leaving only a portion of its: 
front standing. A letter was read from the 
Mayor of Chester, reporting the intention of the 
Corporation to preserve the whole of the standing 
portions of the tower, and to rebuild the remainder 
exactly as before. 


—_—— Ot 


DISPOSAL OF TOWN REFUSE, EDINBURGH.—A 
sub-committee of the Convention of Royal and 
Parliamentary Burghs charged with the considera- 
tion of the question of the disposal of town refuse 
have issued a report on the subject. The report. 
says that the Corporation of Edinburgh had 


exhausted all reasonable modes: of inquiry’ 
as to the disposal of city refuse, and the 
committee entirely concurred in the result 


arrived at in the report of the committee of the 
Corporation that the best possible means of deal- 
ing with such refuse was by means of destructors, 
In communities of 150,000 inhabitants under the old 
system an expense of 16,000/. per annum was in- 
curred in the disposal of its refuse. A complete 
destructor could accomplish this at a cost of 5,000/. 
Smaller burghs could equally well dispose of the re- 
fuse by this means at a proportionate cost. After 
careful consideration and investigation of the various 


‘systems, the Town Council of the city of Edinburgh 


had adopted that of Messrs. Manlove, Alliott & Co, 
(Limited), of Nottingham, and instructed them to 
erect a ten-cell destructor, fume cremator, boilers, 
engines, &c. 
THE ENGLISH IRON TRADE.—Quietness still 
reigns in the English iron market. Few alterations 
in prices are noted, but Cleveland and Scotch pig are 
somewhat lower on the week. : Finished iron is dull, 
and there is not so much doing in tin-plates. The 
steel trade generally is depressed. Shipbuilders and 
engineers report no improvement. The coal trade 
is dull. —/ron. 
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Sllustrations. 


CHURCII OF ST. PETER, ABBEYDALE, 


SHEFFIELD. 


@teli 11S church is designed to accommodate 

ma pt) §=—750 persons, at a cost of 6,000/., without 
ees the tower and spire, and will occupy a 
striking position on the south-west side of the 
city. 

The ground falls rapidly from west to east, and 
advantage has been taken of this feature to 
provide a large parish-room, in addition to the 
ministers, and choir vestries under the east end. 

The church consists on the ground-floor of a 
nave QI ft. long and 26 ft. wide, north and south 
aisles, with outer and inner porches at west end 
of each aisle, the baptistery being in a projecting 
bay between them, chancel 4o ft. long, with 
morning chapel 25 tt. by 15 ft. on the north, and 
organ chamber of similar dimensions on the 
south side. 

The height from floor to ridge will be 55 ft., 
and the whole of the roofs will have an inner 
curved ceiling of pitch pine, that to chancel being 
groined. 

The floors under the seats are to be boarded, and 
the passages are to be of cement concrete very 
finely surfaced. 

Local stone will be used for walling and dress- 
ings, Monks Park Bath stone for nave, arcade, 
and chancel arches, and green Westmoreland 
Slates as roof covering. 

The foundation-stone will be placed at the east 
end, on a date to suit the convenience of the 
Princess Mary of Teck, who has promised to 
perform the ceremony of laying the stone. 


Norton, architect, Sheffield, his plans having 
been selected in open competition, Mr. Ewan 
Christian being the assessor. _ 

The perspective from which our illustration is 
taken has been drawn since the competition was 
decided. 





» “GLANGWNA,” NEAR CARNARVON. 
THIS residence is being built on the well- 


wooded estate of Mr. J. E. Greaves, Lord- 








Lieutenant of Carnarvonshire, about two miles 
from Carnarvon on the Beddgelert road. 

It will supersede an uninteresting cemented 
house, which will be pulled down when the new 
building is completed. The site being an 
elev ated, one, there will be a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country from the terrace, which faces 
the little river Sciout, running in the valley 
below. 

Anglesey limestone is being used for the wall- 
ing,’ and the dressed work is from the Graig 
Quarry, near Denbigh. The timber framing is of 
well seasoned Baltic oak, supplied by Messrs. 
Tealby & Co., of Hull, and the roof will be 
covered with small slates. 

The interior will be chiefly fitted up in oak, the 
principal feature being an open timbered roof with 
lantern light over the hall. 

All is being carried out by the estate work- 
men, from the designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham, archi- 
tects, Chester. 





DESIGN FOR A RAILWAY TERMINUS. 


THIs design, by Mr. James S. Stewart, was 
submitted in competition for the Soane Medallion, 
for which it was placed second, receiving a Medal 
of Merit and ten guineas. 

The design is simple and centralised in plan, 
though we think the general waiting-room should 
have more direct communication with the train 
platform. The front has the merit of simplicity 
and dignity of effect, and of looking like a railway 
terminus ; it could not well be taken for anything 
else—which cannot be said of all railway station 


fronts. 


Building operations are about to be proceeded |. 
with under the superintendence of Mr. Joseph}. 


—_}-~>}_____ 


SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS: 
THE LEICESTER MAIN DRAINAGE WORKS. 


At a meeting of the Society of Engineers, held 
at the Town Hall, Westminster, on Monday 
evening last, Mr. William Andrew McIntosh 
Valon, J.P., President, in the chair, a paper on 
“‘The Leicester Main Drainage, &c., and the 
Construction and Testing of the Sewage Pumping 
Engines and Boilers,” was read by Mr. E. G. 
Mawbey, Borough Engineer. 

The author having referred to the great pros- 














perity which Leicester had enjoyed for many 
years past, and the rapid increase of the popula- 
tion, said that in the year 1891 an Act of Parlia- 
ment was obtained for the extension of the 
borough boundaries, for which scheme he was 
the Engineer. The population was now 180,000; 
and the area 8,534} acres; the rateable value 
being about 650,000/. Both the Gas and Water 
undertakings belong to the Corporation, and Mr. 
Alfred Colson, M.Inst.C.E., is Engineer and 

Manager of the Gas Department; and Mr. — 
Frederick Griffith, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer and 
Manager of the Water Department. ! 

The Corporation has recently finished floods 
prevention works which have cost 352,000/. The 
drainage area (above Leicester) of the river which 
had been improved is 147 square miles. Thenew 
flood channel will carry off 400,000. cubic ft. of 
water per minute; or 1% in. of rainfall in 24 
hours. The length of the principal weir constructed 
was 500 ft. These works were for the most part 
designed and carried out by the late Mr. Joseph 
Gordon, M.Inst.C.E., and Mr. F. Griffith, 
M.Inst.C.E., but were completed, and the new 
West Bridge designed, by the author. 

The flooding of the town, which in times past 
had been disastrous, was now entirely prevented 
within the boundaries of the old borough. The 
author stated that storm outfall works designed by 
himself were now being carried out, and that the 
contracts let amount to 71,4477. The main 
culvert is 8 ft. in diameter, and about 3% miles 
long, and would carry off about 70,000,000 gallons 
of water in 24 hours from the built-upon area of 
the extended borough. 

About ten miles of new main intercepting brick 
sewers and storm outlets were being construct 
in the borough ; these were designed by the late 
Mr. Gordon, and would, when completed, have 
cost about 105,000/. The size of the two mail 
trunk sewers are 7 ft. 3 in. by 6 ft. 3 in., and 5f 
3 in. by 3 ft. 6 in. respectively. Nearly one 
third of these works were executed under 
Gordon’s personal direction, and the carrying out 
of the remainder, together with the preparatiol 
of the working drawings for rather more than halt 
of these works, have devolved upon the author 4% 
the chief Engineer. A further loan of 13,4004. has 
recently been sanctioned for additional sewerage 
works in the added areas according to the plats 
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of the author. The sewage is treated on the 

em of broad irrigation. The total area of the 
farm is 1,700 acres, about 1,400 of which will be 
available for sewaging, and are now being laid 
out and managed under the author’s advice and 

‘rection. The total expenditure at present 
(exclusive of land) sanctioned was 58,900/. 

The author gave a detailed description of the 
four independent rotative compound condensing 
beam-engines, and the eight double-flued Lan- 
cashire steel boilers, each 30 ft. by 7 ft., working 
at 80 lbs. pressure per square inch, for pumping 

e from the Leicester sewers to the Beau- 
mont Leys Sewage Farm through*two 33-in. 


- gst-iron rising mains for a distance of about 


me and a half miles, and to a net height of 
163°66 ft., which, together with the engine and 
igiler-houses, workshops, and manager’s house, 
cst 54,9707. The engines and boilers were 


designed by the late Mr. Joseph Gordon, 


M.Inst.C.E., assisted by Mr. T. E. Laing, 
Assoc. M.Inst.C.E. ; and Messrs. Gimson & Co., 
ef Leicester, were the makers. The manufacture 
gad erection being done under the author’s per- 
sonal supervision as successor to Mr. Gordon 
when that gentleman was appointed Chief En- 
meer to the London County Council. Mr. 
tockdale Harrison, F.R.I.B.A., of Leicester, 
designed the buildings. 

e total cost of carrying out the schemes 
mentioned would be nearly two-thirds of a 
million sterling. 


—n 
THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE usual weekly meeting of this Council was 
held on Tuesday afternoon last at Spring-gardens, 
the Chairman, Mr. John Hutton, presiding. 

A ‘**Dumping Ground” at Brixton. — Mr. 
Hubbard presented memorials bearing 100 
signatures from residents in Acre-lane, Branksome- 
road, Cornwall-road, and Lyham-road, Brixton, 
describing a piece of land, known as ‘“‘ Loat’s 
Land,” ten acres in extent, as a ‘* dumping 
ground,” totally unfit for building ‘purposes, 
and praying the Council to prevent houses 
being built upon it, and to acquire the land for 
allotment purposes. 

Finance.—The Report of the Finance Com- 
mittee contained the following paragraph :— 


, “We have to report that Mr. H. Lloyd Roberts, 
the Auditor appointed by the Local Government 
Board to audit the accounts of the Council for the 
year ended 31st March, 1892, completed his audit 
on the 18th, and gave his certificate on the 22nd of 
February, 1893. The report states the indebtedness 
ofthe Council on account of Stock and loans to be 
29,487,575/. 7s. 3d. There should, however, be 
taken into account, as a set-off against that sum, the 
outstanding amounts of loans to local authorities, 
9,716,600/. 11s. 5d., the value of surplus lands,. 
estimated at 2,289,640/. 10s., and other assets of the 


Consolidated Loans Fund, 220,287/. 1s. 7d., 


reducing the Council’s indebtedness to 17,261,047/. 
4s. 3d. Adding to this amount the overdrawn 
balance on 31st March, 1892, of the General 
Capital Account, 553,354. 7s. 11d. (since provided for 
by further issue of Stock), the ze¢ debt of the Council, 
on 31st March, 1892, is 17,814,401/. 12s. 2d.,as shown 
in An tables which accompanied the Money Bill of 
I ”» - 


The Royal Commission on the Proposed Unifi- 
cation of London.—The Chairman read a letter 
ftom Mr. H. H. Fowler, President of the Local 


_ Government Board, stating that the Government 


proposed to nominate Sir Thomas Farrer as the 
lepresentative of the Council on the Royal Com- 
mission which is to be appointed to consider the 
conditions under which the amalgamation of the 
City and the County of London can be effected, 
and asking whether Sir Thomas Farrer’s nomina- 
ion would meet with the approbation of the 
Council. 

After some discussion, it was resolved to inform 
the Local Government Board that the Council 
approved of the nomination of Sir Thomas 
Farrer to serve on the Commission. 

_ Widening of Blomfield-street.—The Improve- 
ments Committee presented a report on the 
subject of an application by the City Commis- 
Sioners of Sewers for a contribution to the cost of 
‘Widening Blomfield-street, City, and recommend- 
ing’ that the Council should contribute, on the 
usual conditions, one half of the net cost of the 
improvement, such contribution not to exceed the 
Sum of 7,650/. 

© recommendation was agreed to, after the 

cussion and defeat of a-hostile amendment. 

4 Rates of Wages and Hours of Work.—The con- 
Sderation of the adjourned report of the Works 
oa. Stores Committee on rates of wages and 
nurs.of labour was again postponed. We never- 


which concern the building trades. The Com- 
mittee reported as follows :— 


‘* In accordance with the resolution of the Council 
of 16th December, 1892, we have been in communi- 
cation with the trades unions in London and also 
with the employers of labour. We submit herewith 
a first list of certain trades with the wages and hours 
of labour, which has been based on the rates of 
wages and hours of labour recognised and in 
practice now being obtained by trade unions in 
London. We recommend— 











| The consideration of this recommendation was 


postponed. 


General Works, Repairs, &c.—The Works and 
Stores Committee reported as follows :— 


**In accordance with the reference from the 
Council of 22nd November, 1892, we have had under 
consideration the contracts for general works and 
repairs. The Council on the 15th of November, 
1892, entrusted the contracts for general works and 
repairs under the Engineer_in A and B districts to 


* That the Council do not pay less than the following rates of wages, and observe the following hours of labour, in 
works which are in the nature of construction or manufacture, and that all contractors in the London district, as speci- 
fied in the resolution of the Council of 16th December last, be required to pay wages at rates not less and to observe 
hours of labour not greater than the rates and hours set out in this list ; and tha 

of the Council and be open at all times to public inspection :— 


t they form part of the Standing Orders 






















































































Hours of Labour per Week. Rate of Pay for Overtime. 
Winter—14 weeks 
a wi rat Bites. Week-days (except Satur- Setnrdawe. 
: days) ys 
day in November. ys} 
Rate of 
pay per 
hour. | Summer | Three 
mocks at ann ~ 4 
. ? .M., 
nincand| wisne| Until | &P™ | After | Until | Sundays, 
three | weeks. | oP™ | ; iop.m. | 4p.m. |Xmas Day 
o p.m. 
weeks at : and Good 
end. Friday. 
, 
ButLtp1Inc TRADES— d. 
Carpenters...... coccccce 9 ) 
oo soewedes Sdeccses 9 
ricklayers ......e.ee. f 
Bricklayers (cutting and 
sree... gauged work).. | 10} 
Midliklss ii, ccoccds tia ae 47 444 | Time |Time and] Double |Time and| Double 
Bidennes (fixing) Aaa > . anda | ahalf. time. a half, time. 
Masons (granite work) .. | 10}  eaanenen 
Painters and Glaziers.... 8s 
Smiths, fitters, &c. ...... 84 to o} 
Labourers and navvies .. 6 ) — — ales - 
EMIMBDGES . cn cicceqncacven 10 47 44} 42 — -|& p.m. toll p.m. to| r p.m. to | 5 p.m. to 
If p.nt. 7 a.m. 5 p.m. 7 a.m, 
Cas neon Doubl soe and | Monday. 
a 4 time. alf. 
Lath-renders .....cccecee - | (Piece- |) — — i = one 
wor ee it 
Prices as 
pertrade 
, list.) 
Timbermen .......-00- 7 to 74 
SEE ‘ccescecesse 7 Sape, 
5 TEP TEER LETTE 9 
aeuee peedds ye pevecccee - 9 | 
ot-water engineers .... - - . 
Zinc nas Diag amemicatehs of | 50 47 444 | Time /Time and} Double | Time and| Double 
CED. odolnecscee boda 9+ j anda | ahalf. j_ time. a half. time. 
Bell-hangers’..........+. of sane 
Paper-hangers .......... 9 | | 
Plumbers’ mates ........ 64 
Painters’ labourers ...... 64 
French polishers ........ 8 
Steam Sawyers ........ 9 
Machinists (Joiners) .... | 1 
per week 
Carmen (one horse)...... 25S. 
Carmen (two horses) .... 27S. ? 
' 
Rate 
of pay Hours of Labour. Rate of Pay for Overtime. 
per hour 
Scotch derrick drivers .. | 8d. | \ 
Steam navvy and grab 
SE” Sicndcaaceaues 8d. | 
— of gg cranes 
and travellers ........ qd. ! : 
Locomotive drivers...... 7d. to8d.} ‘- As arranged Ly ot a than time and a quarter when engines are 
Stationary and portable peu rapes 
ER re qd. 
Portable crane drivers .. 7d. 
Traction engine and road 
roller drivers.......... ie. LU J 














Proposed Re-erection of the Burlington House 
Colonnade in Battersea Park.—The report of the 
Parks and Open Spaces Committee contained the 
following paragraph :— 

‘‘On 22nd November, 1892, we reported that our 
attention had for some time past been given to the 
desirableness of dealing with a number of stones 
which were lying in Battersea Park, and which 
formed the colonnade of Burlington House, re- 
moved from Piccadilly to make way for the 
Royal Academy buildings. These stones were 
deposited in the Park before it came under the con- 
trol of the Council, and, in fact, were put there by 
Her Majesty's Office of Works, which then had 
control of the Park. We find that to erect the 
stones as a ruin would cost 1,600/.,, and if the 
missing portions were replaced and the structure 
made to serve the purposes of a shelter, the cost 
would be 3,o0o/. Under these circumstances we 
think that H.M. Office of Works should be asked 


erecting the stones. We may add that we have 
received suggestions as to their re-erection from 
the Council's Architect, from Sir Frederic Leighton, 
R.A., and from Mr. William Robinson, a garden- 
ing expert. We now recommend— 





less give here those portions of the report 


erecting the stones.’” 


to make a contribution towards the cost of re- 


‘ That the Council do apply to H.M. Commissioners of 
Works for a contribution of 1,000/. towards the cost of re- | 


Messrs. Mowlem & Co., and in B and C districts to 
Messrs. Williams, Son, and Wallington until 30th 
June, 1893; the contracts for general works and 
repairs under the Architect in No. 1 and No. 2 
districts to Messrs. G. S. S. Williams & Son, and in 
No. 3 and No. 4 districts to Messrs. Arthur & Co. ; 
and the contract for the erection of hoardings, fans, 
and shoring to Messrs. William Brass & Son until 
31st May, 1893. This was an extension for six 
months of the then existing arrangements at some- 
what increased contract prices, pending the organisa- 
tion of the Works Department. We have now to 
report that this Committee is prepared to take up 
the works covered by these contracts at the dates 
mentioned and to execute them by the Council’s own 
staff. We recommend— 

* That the Works and Stores Committee be authorised to 
carry out all work hitherto entrusted to the contractors for 
general works and repairs, &c., from the date of the ter- 
mination of the following contracts— 

(2) Contracts for general works and repairs under the 
Engines in districts A, B, C and D. . 

(6) Contracts for general works and repairs under the 
Architect, &c., in districts numbered 2, 2, 3 and 4. 

(c) Contract for the erection of hoardings, fans, and 
shoring.’” 

The recommendation was unanimously agreed 
to, without discussion. 
Last London Water Bill.—The Council, 





after some discussion, agreed, by a majowity of 32 
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on a division (61 tc 29) to oppose the second 
reading of this Bill, on the ground that it is con- 
ceived in a spirit inimical to the interests of the 
ratepayers. 
After transacting other business, the Council 
adjourned at 7 o’clock until Friday, the 1oth inst., 
at 3 0’clock, this special meeting being resolved 
on in order, if possible, to clear the paper of 
business, which is in a very congested state. 


sa _- 
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ARCHITECTS’ BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 


THE annual general meeting of the subscribers 
and donors to the funds of this Society was held 
on Wednesday afternoon last, in the Council-room 
of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Mr. 
J. Macvicar Anderson, President of the Institute 
and President of the Society, in the chair. 

The annual report of the Council, read by the 
Hon. Secretary, Mr. William H. White, was as 
follows :— : 

‘‘Tt is with considerable satisfaction that the 
Council of the Architects’ Benevolent Society are able 
to congratulate the Society on its continued stability 
and usefulness. Although the amount received from 
donations was small compared with several previous 
years, they have been enabled to increase the invested 
capital, owing to a careful distribution of grants, 
and also to the fact that arrears amounting to some 
36/2. have been received by the Hon. Treasurer. This 
increase to the capital has been effected without 
diminishing the good done by the Society, for 
the amount expended in 1892 in relief was 419/. 
as against 399/. in 1891. It is earnestly hoped 
that those successful members of the profession who 
do not at present contribute to the funds of the 
Society may realise that there are many of their 
less fortunate brethren who, through afflictions, 
are unable to follow their profession, and that 
there exist widows and orphans of many who have 
left—in a largemeasure unavoidably—little ornothing 
for their families. Great is the need, and the Council 
have no hesitation in maintaining that it is the duty 
of all members of the profession to add at least their 
mite to the funds of the only Benevolent Society 
which exists for the exclusive assistance of archi- 
tects and their widows and orphans in necessitous 
circumstances. 

Seven meetings have been held by the Council 
during the past official year. Three pensions of 20/. 
each have been paid, and the sum of 359/. has been 
distributed among twenty-one persons. It has been 
the aim of the Council—it is hoped with a certain 
amount of success—to afford adequate relief to the 
really deserving applicants, and not to expend the 
funds entrusted to them in a larger number of small, 
and therefore frequently less useful, gifts. The sub- 
scriptionsreceived for 1892 amounted to 303/.—aslight 
diminution from those in 1891, when they reached the 
sum of 3097. The arrears for 1891, however, paid in 
answer to a special appeal, were 36/. 15s. od., 
making, with subscriptions paid in advance for 1893, 
a total of 3452. 7s. 6d., as against 313/. 17s. od. in the 
previous year. The donations, as before mentioned, 
show a falling off during the year, being only 287. 
as against 57/. in 1891. The chief contributions 
were from Messrs. N. S. Joseph, J. G. Finch 
Noyes, C. J. Shoppee, the Leicester and Leicester- 
shire Society of Architects, and the Nottingham 
Architectural Society. The Architectural Associa- 
tion and the Royal Institute of the Architects 
of Ireland continue their subscriptions of ten 
guineas and three guineas respectively. 

With reference to the capital’ of the Society, the 
Council are gratified to state that, although still 
some 1,600/. short of the 10,000/. so earnestly 
desired by many, it was increased on December 31 
last by-the purchase of 1oo/. Caledonian Railway 
4 per cent. Debenture Stock, making, at cost 
price, a total of 8,340/., as against 8,212/. on the 
previous December. The present market value is 
9,2507. While mentioning. this subject, your 
Council cannot but refer with deep regret to the loss 
the Society has sustained by the death of Mr. John 
Gibson, a regular subscriber and frequent donor 
since the year 1851. Mr. Gibson, who on several 
occasions during the forty-two years of his con- 
nexion with the Society served on the Council, 
showed the interest he continued to take in its wel- 
fare by a most generous bequest of 500/., free of duty, 
which will be forthwith invested as an addition to 
capital. Such thought for the needs of those in 
distress and such proof of confidence in the 
judicious distribution of the Society’s funds are 
worthy of much gratitude and deserving of emu- 
lation. 

The Council have further to record with great 
_ regret the decease of Mr. W. A. Boulnois, also a 
subscriber for nearly forty years, and many times 
an active member of Council between the years 
1860 and 1881; of Mr. R. A. Hill, a subscriber 
since 1883; of Mr. R. J. Johnson, who first con- 
tributed in 1877; of Mr. Joseph Peacock, a sub- 
scriber from 1859; and of Mr. J. Goldicutt Turner, 
for some twenty years a subscriber, and the. Hon. 
Secre of the Society from 1876 to 1880. 

The ce-sheet and income account for the 

ear ended December 31, 1892, duly audited by Mr. 
John Hebb and Mr.- Percivall Currey, are herewith 
submitted, SSIES 





With reference to the income account it may be 
of interest to note that although the income of the 
Society is now some 600/. per annum, with a corre- 
sponding expenditure, the expenses for the past 
seven years or more have never exceeded 61/. per 
annum, and for several years were considerably 
under that sum. As an instance of the present 
economical working of the Society in comparison 
with past years, it may be stated that from 1862 to 
1880, with an income ranging from 170/, to 300/. 
per annum, the expenses averaged 754. It 
is, however, considered advisable to endea- 
vour further to increase the income of the 
Society, and to extend the field of its beneficent 
actions by making its existence and objects more 
widely known both to the profession and the 
public. This will naturally lead to increased ex- 
penses, but not, it is anticipated, out of proportion 
with the increased good which would be thereby 
effected. As aninstance of this, the Council have 
advertised in the professional journals the fact that 
a pension of £20 is vacant. Applications for this 
pension must be sent to the Assistant Secretary on 
or before the 28th inst., and the election will take 
place next April. 

The following gentlemen, having served three 
years, retire by rotation from the Council, namely :— 
Mr. Wm. Emerson, Mr. Henry L. Florence, Mr. 
Thomas M. Rickman, F.S.A., Mr. Aston Webb, 
and Mr. Henry Cowell Boyes. To fill the vacancies 
caused by these retirements, the Council have the 
pleasure to nominate Mr. Arthur Ashbridge, Mr. 
Thomas Blashill, Mr. J. Henry Christian, Mr. 
Percivall Currey, and Mr., Sydney Smirke, all of 
whom have consented to serve. if. elected.”’ 

The Hon, Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Cates, read 
the Statement of accounts and balance-sheet. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the 
report and accounts, said that on the whole they 
were very satisfactory. The Society was in a 
very stable position. It was, however, greatly to 
be desired that a very much larger number of 
the members of the profession should extend their 
help to this, the only benevolent society connected 
with the profession. The Council were taking 
steps to bring the claims os the Society more 
prominently to the attention of the profession, and 
he hoped the results would be satisfactory. 

Mr. Kidner seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. : 

Mr. Grellier proposed, and Mr.‘John Cotton 
seconded, a vote of. thanks to the out-going 
members of the Council, Messrs. W. Emerson, 
H. L. Florence, T. M. Rickman, Aston Webb, 
and H.C. Boyes. This was heartily accorded, 
and Mr. Emerson said a few words in reply. 

The chairman next moved that Messrs. A. 
Ashbridge, T. Blashill, J. H. Christian, P. 
Currey, and Sydney Smirke, be elected to 
serve on the Council for the ensuing year. 

Mr. W. Hilton Nash seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. 


George Scamell, 
seconded by Mr. H. H. Collins, cordial thanks 
were voted to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Arthur 
Cates, for his services to the Society, and he was 
unanimously re-elected treasurer. 


Mr. Cates briefly expressed his acknow- 
ledgments. 

The Chairman, in moving a vote of thanks to 
Mr. William H. White, the hon. sec., referred in 
complimentary terms to the way in which Mr. 
Verity, the assistant-secretary, performed his 
duties. | 

Mr. Thomas Harris seconded the motion, 
which was agreed to, Mr. White, in replying, 
heartily endorsing the remarks of the chairman as 
to Mr. Verity. 

On the motion of Mr. W. Hilton Nash, seconded 
by Mr. Frederick Chancellor, a vote of thanks to 
the retiring auditors, Mr. John Hebb and Mr. 
Percival Currey, was agreed to; and, on the 
motion of Mr. R. Herbert Carpenter, seconded 
by Mr. Scamell, Mr. W. Kidner and Mr. W. 
Grellier were elected auditors for the current 
year. 

On the motion of Mr. F. Chancellor, seconded 
by Mr. Arthur Cates, a vote of thanks was 
accorded to the Royal Institute of British 
Architects for affording office accommodation for 
the Society; and a vote of thanks to the Chair- 
man, moved by Mr. C. J. Shoppee, and seconded 
by Mr. Aston Webb, brought the proceedings to 
a close. 

—————++—>-+__—_ 

NEW PvuBLIC LIBRARY AT BRIXTON.—The new 
free library at Brixton, the gift of Mr. Tate was 
formally opened by the Prince of Wales on Satur- 
day last. Mr. S. R. J. Smith is the architect, and 
Messrs. F. and H. F. Higgs are the builders. 

LIVERPOOL ENGINEERING SOCIETY.—The ninth 
ordinary meeting of the Liverpool Engineering 
Society was held on the 2end ult. at the Royal 
Institution, Colquitt-street, when a paper was read 
by Mr.. George Farren upon ‘‘ Forces used by 





engineers considered as velocities,” 


—= 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATI0Qy _ 


AT the March meeting of this Association, held 
Carpenters’ Hall, London Wall, on Saturday 
ing last, March 4, Dr. B. W. Richardson ip 
chair, a paper on ‘‘ The Future of Sanitation” 
read by Dr. Louis C. Parkes, D. P. H., Medical 
of Health for Chelsea Board, &c., there being a ful 
attendance of the members of the Association ay 
visitors. He said that the great strides made in the 
knowledge of the principles of sanitation, and in 
application of that knowledge to matters of heal 
and everyday life, which constituted the science g 
hygiene, were made apparent by the H 
Statistics regularly issued from the Registry, 
General's Department. The reduction of the degy, 
rate due to various classes of diseases, partic, | 
larly those of the zymotic class, was significa 
and eloquent. The decrease has been steady ay 
continuous during the last thirty years, keeping 
with great regularity with the increased attenti 
paid to sanitary matters, and the decrease would 
on in the future as it had done in the past, whenty 
principle of the compulsory notification of diseagy 
of an infectious character, isolation, and disinfection 
were extended in a Public Health Act applying tot 
whole kingdom, like that which was now in force 
London. Side by side with the sanitary improp, 
ments which were making the existence of typhgij 
and the filth diseases more and more difficult, 
conditions of life in the great centres 
population were becoming more  unfavouralp 
in another direction through overcrowding. The 
was a perceptible increase in the deaths from nervoy 
disorders, and as a set off to the diminishing death 
rate in other diseases, there was a diminishj 
birth-rate. In sixteen years the birth-rate hy | 
fallen from 36°3 per 1,000 to 30°2, a fact the signii 
cance of which could hardly be over-estimate 
Evidently the mean age was being raised in Ey. 
land, and we were approaching France, where te 
births and deaths were nearly identical. The vit 
tion of the atmosphere in crowded cities promote 
the development of miasmatic poisoning, by whid 
the shattered nervous system of the victim 
of overcrowding were easily overpowered 
Outbreaks of disease which would not k& 
very formidable where the pure air breathed 
by the -workmen of rural districts enabki 
them to successfully combat such attacks, were vey 
fatal in the families of working men who had deserted 
their healthy occupations in the country to furthe 
crowd our «vercrowded towns, and to render harde 
still the hard life of the town workmen by throwing 
him out of employment. It might be hopeless 
expect ever to be able to render the air of tk 
mighty Babylon of London, with its four and a hal’ 
millions of people, as pure as the atmosphere of the 
surrounding country, but much might be done t 
arrest the rapid deterioration which was taki 
place. ‘They were rooting out rookeries and slums, 
but at the same time they were buildx 
under the name of ‘‘home blocks,’ huge piles a 
buildings from 7o ft. to go ft. high, surrounded by 
streets so narrow as to effectually shut out the su- 
light and free-air currents from the majority of the 
rooms contained in them. The hygiene of tk 
future would require from the municipal authorities 
greater attention to the width of the streets andto 
the height of the houses, which should be limitedin 
all cases where the width of the streets was limited. 
The water supply must be taken over by tle 
municipalities and the sources which were purestant 
freest from organic impurities must be found; “the 
supply of wholesome meat must be more effectively 
controlled, and the question of the sanitary arrange 
ments in slaughter-houses, which at present scarcely 
existed, must be dealt with. The removal of refus 
was another question the municipal sanitarian 
the future would be called upon to effectively deal 
with, for there could be no doubt that the acct 
mulation of large masses of household refuse wa 
injurious to the health of all the inhabitants of the 
surrounding district. Something would have tok 
done to mitigate the smoke nuisance in London, 2 
order to attenuate the density of its hideous yello# 
fogs. Open spaces and playgrounds must be mult 
plied, and the good example set by the Londo 
County Council in liberally supplying the app 
ratus for gymnastics and recreation in the pats 
under their control, must be imitated by t& 
authorities of every parish, until—and he hop 
it would in a not distant future—no pali 
could be found in the metropolis unprovided withis 
own properly equipped recreation ground. Amojj 
questions of not less importance were the means! 
be adopted for diminishing the consumption, 
alcoholic liquors. He would like to see the adoptio? 
of the principle of Local Option and the manage 
ment by the State of all the liquor shops. 
regulations dealing with factories and wor 
and with dangerous trades must be made m0 
effective, and, above all, the housing of the working 
classes in towns must be dealt with. With all te 
necessary improvements to be pushed of ghar 
brought into effective operation, he was con 
there was a great future for sanitation, andé@ 
future for the Sanitary Inspector. d 

The address was warmly acclaimed, and a vole 
thanks, proposed by Dr. Richardson and second 
by Mr. H. Alexander, chairman of the Council 





cordially adopted. 
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Books. 


fucursions in Greece to recently explored sttes of 
plassical Greece: Mycene, Tiryns, Dodona, 
Delos, Athens, Olympia, Eleusts, Epidaurus, 
Tanagra. <A popular account of the results of 
yeent excavations, By CHARLES DIEHL, 
translated by EMMA R. PERKINS, with an 
introduction by REGINALD STUART POOLE, 
LL.D., with nine plans and forty-one illustra- 
tions. London: Grevel & Co. 1893. 
mea HIS is the third book on recent excava- 
m™ tions in Greece which has appeared 
S within the last three years. We can- 
got say, however, that it is superfluous. Pro- 
fssor Percy Gardner’s admirable ‘‘ New Chap- 
ws in Greek History” was addressed to the 
dassical scholar who wished to know what 
the specialist in archeeology had to teach him. 
Mr, Louis Dyer’s ‘‘ Studies of the Gods in 
Greece” was, by intention, mainly mythological, 
and necessarily left untouched sites of such 
supreme interest as Mycenz, Tiryns and the 
a gs at Athens. M., Diehl’s book is at once 
ular and precise. As is usual with French 
writers, he has made up his mind exactly as to 
what class of readers he is addressing, and in this 
case itis not the specialist or even the classical 
scholar, but the generally educated traveller, who, 
jn increasingly great numbers, year by year visits 








Greece. The book has the further advantage 
that it is profusely illustrated, and yet o 
handy size. Miss Perkins has done her work 


oftranslating well, she knows her subject as well 
asher language. Only here and there is French 
idiom perceptible,asin the introductory paragraph. 
This and all the account of Dr. Schliemann’s life 
would have been better rewritten. Each chapter 
is preceded by a fairly full bibliography, but we 
wish the translator had added uniformly the date 
of the works cited. Here and there a chance 
date is added, but even in the case of periodicals 
not with uniformity. Endless trouble is given by 
ateference like this, ‘‘ For Pediments See in 
Journ. Hell. Studies.” The journal, it is true, is 
indexed at intervals, but what ordinary student 
knows that, and what if the article falls in the 
Such references are 
strongly to be deprecated. The title gives us in 
fill the scope of the book, and we need only add 
that Professor Poole gives a historical conspectus, 
with some critical remarks, in his sympathetic 
preface. 





Lockwood's Dictionary of Mechanical Engineering 
Terms. Second Edition. London: Crosby 
Lockwood & Son. 1892. 

TuIs dictionary forms a very useful book of refer- 

ence, embracing terms current in the work of the 

draughtsman, amar Lams moulder, smith, 
boiler-maker, fitter, turner, engineering erector, 
and also engineering storekeeper on works. The 
present volume, which is well printed, has been 
revised, with additions, and is edited by an 
experienced foreman of twenty-seven years’ stand- 
ing. The definitions aim at comprehensiveness 
of matter, combined with clear, concise, and 
adequate explanations; but, in a dictionary, 
alphabetical reference is of primary importance, 
and hence we think the value of the important 
additions made in this new edition becomes 
greatly reduced by the fact that they have not 
been incorporated with the original text, but are 
added at the end of the book as an appendix. 
The inquirer seeking an explanation, for instance, 
of the term ‘Hydraulic Joint,” and finding no 
special reference to ‘‘joint” under the various 
hydraulic definitions given upon page 184, is apt 
to forget that there is a supplement at the end of 
volume, and, consequently, to fail to avail 

agi of the definition provided upon page 428. 

e student would do well to interline the main 

ext, in pen and ink, with the various references 


to the appendix in alphabetical order, for future 
reference, 





Handybooks for Handicrafts. B 

P. N. Has- 
: ty London : Crosby Lockewooil & Son. 
THESE volumes form a 


which cheap and useful series, 


eae pend in a eae edition. Each 
_ complete in itself, and is designed t 
mt information for. amateurs, stedentn iad 
hi men in the various handicrafts described 
re with the actual practice of a workshop. 
ening the processes employed and the 
pulation of material, workshop terms have 
used, workshop practice dealt with, and 
tions provided where necessary, reduced 

iS ap- 
ach volume, val 


f| flux, it protects the iron from burning at a white 


We add some comments on some of the sepa- 
rate volumes : 

The Mechanic’s Workshop Handy Book.—A 
perusal of the first chapter shows that the 
author has studied both the history and the theory 
of his subject, and in a further perusal of the 
volume we note that special attention is given to 
the handling and treatment of various tools. The 
writer, in describing metals and alloys, reminds 
the reader that pure metallic iron has but little 
commercial use, and that its employment as 
malleable iron, steel, or cast iron is dependent 
upon the proportion of carbon it contains. The 
more free from impurities, the higher will be the 
electrical conductivity of the metal, and the 
greater the heat required for its fusion. The pre- 
cise point at which metal ceases to be steel and 
becomes malleable iron is hard to determine, but 
the author gives as a distinction, that when heated 
to a full blood-red heat and plunged into cold 
water, steel becomes hardened, while upon iron 
the same process has not that effect. He 
gives various definitions of names given 
to iron and steel, and then follows on with the 
fusion together of copper and zinc, forming brass, 
and the fusion of copper and tin, forming bronze. 
The value of a little silver sand in welding iron 
to preserve the metal from the effects of the sul- 
phurous fumes escaping from the coal and to pre- 
vent the ashes of the fire adhering to the metal, 
is ably pointed out. A ‘‘soaking heat” is 
necessary for a weld, and the sand not being a 


heat, and protects it from cooling. In dealing 
with steel, the golden rule is to heat it as little as 
possible before it is forged, and to hammer it as 
much as possible in the process of forging. The 
worst fault that can be committed is to overheat 
the steel. The happy medium must be sought 
between heating it too much and too little,— 
between letting it lie too long ‘‘ soaking ” in the 
fire and not ‘‘ soaking” it through. The remarks 
on solders and soldering, and upon abrasive and 
finishing processes are excellent, but our space 
does not permit further allusion to them. 

The Metal Turners Handybook.—This prac- 
tical manual for workers at the foot-lathe em- 
braces information on the tools, appliances, 
and processes employed in metal-turning. It 
shows not only how work ought to be done, 
| but gives evidence that the author understands 
how to do it, and consequently his descrip- 
tions are admirable. Plain lathes, geared lathes, 
screw - cutting lathes, overbearing gearings, 
slide-rests, chucks, cutter-spindles, milling and 
planing attachments are all as fully dealt with as 
the limits of a small handybook will permit, and 
even gas-engines as motors for working are de- 
scribed and recommended because they may be 
started instantly at full power and stopped with 
equal facility. They do not need constant 
attention, and though intermittent in their action, 
are useful and cheap. Turnery has special claims 
on amateurs, and to those who find recreation in 
this fascinating art, we can commend a perusal of 
this volume. The young beginner is advised not 
to choose a very small lathe. 

The Model Engineers Handybook. — The 
reader of this volume is assumed to have had 
some practical experience in handling tools, such 
as might be gained by a study of the handybooks 
above described. Model engines are objects 
of interest to the rising generation, but the 
amateur seldom realises the fact that the friction 
in a model varies in proportion to its size. The 
smaller the engine, the greater will be the per- 
centage lost in friction. The ‘‘ power” of an engine 
is the nominal, and the ‘‘duty” is the actual 
work it will perform; ‘‘duty” being the term 
used to represent the amount of work absolutely 
done. Slide valve engines, oscillating engines, 
governors, pumps, boilers, bearings, and other 
details, together with a chapter entitled ‘‘ erecting 
a model” for experimental work are practically 
and concisely presented. The type of the letter- 
press is well produced, and the illustrative 
diagrams are clear. 

The Pattern Maker’s Handybook. — Practical 
pattern-makers are more accustomed to work 
to a specification than to write an account 
of the process of their art. Hence the litera- 
ture upon this subject is scanty. Though 
every separate pattern requires independent 
thought and individual arrangement, yet there 
are certain. principles which can be _ gen- 
erally applied in every case, and therefore we 
welcome this little treatise as providing detail 
information which could only emanate from a 
practical pattern-maker.. The author deals with 
moulding and founding, core-boxes, and pillow- 
blocks, and adds a glossary of the chief terms 


with an explanation of the use of the tools 
employed: Useful hints are given for circular 
work and the effects of shrinkage. The 
allowance necessary for shrinkage varies, of 
course, with the kind of metal employed, but for 
castings where the thickness runs about 1 in., 
cast under ordinary circumstances, the author 
allows +4; in. per foot for cast iron, } in. per foot 
for malleable cast iron, =, in. per foot for brass, 
and gin. per foot for cast steel, but he very 
rat adds that judgment and experience must 
guide the pattern-maker, as thicker castings, 
under the same conditions, will shrink less and 
thinner castings more than this standard. 

The Cabinet Workers Handybook. — This 
appears to be addressed by the author to amateurs 
principally, but it would be equally useful to a 
young mechanic at the beginning of his apprentice- 
ship. Clear statement, with the help of many 
illustrations, leaves no doubt in the reader’s mind 
as to the author’s meaning. The book is provided 
with chapters on the different woods used, 
benches and appliances, tools of many descrip- 
tions, jointing and glueing, veneers and veneering, 
and simple examples of work, and the endeavour 
is made to thoroughly explain the principles and 
processes applied to actual work. The designs 
suggested are of a somewhat stockpattern 
character. 

The Wood Turner's Handybook.—This book 
contains a large number of useful illustrations 
which accompany the text and make the author’s 
meaning clear. It deals concisely with wood- 
turners’ lathes, hand-tools used with lathes, the 
fitting up of a lathe, chucks, and the turning of 
various articles which test the turner’s ability. 
It is a useful book for amateurs, to whom it is 
addressed. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


IN the Gazette des Beaux-Arts the valuable series 
of articles by M. Champeaux, on ‘‘1l’Art Decoratif 
dans le Vieux Paris” is continued, accompanied 
by illustrations from Goujon’s sculpture in the © 
(Eil-de-boeuf, at the Louvre, and of a fine bit of 
silver-work by Clodion. M. A. Renan con- 
tinues his article on ‘* Tlemcen,” and M. Beraldi 
contributes some notes on the Meissonier Exhi- 
bition, especially in reference to the painter’s 
book illustrations. 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes the article on 
‘“*Rome et la Renaissance,” by M. Klacsko, is 
mainly concerned with the work of Michelangelo, 
but does not throw any new light on it. M. 
Gustave Larroumet contributes an article ‘* L’Art 
Realiste et la Critique,” which is really a review 
of the critical work of Castagnary, whom he 
defines.as ‘‘not a critic so much as a polemist,” 
a definition which would fit some art-critics on 
this‘side of the Channel. He quotes Castagnary’s 
dictum about M. Puvis de Chavannes—‘‘ He 
neither draws nor paints ; he composes” ; which 
is rather happy. A_ technical article on 
‘© Aluminium ” is contributed by M. J. Fleury. 

The Art Journal gives the first instalment of 
an article by Mr. Walter Armstrong on the Tate 
collection, with the welcome accompaniment of a 
fine etching by Mr. C. O. Murray from Millais’ 
‘© Vale of Rest,” which remarkable and poetic 
work forms a part of the collection. The 
excellent illustrations of Mr. Whistler’s oil- 
paintings, affixed to an article by Mr. MacColl, 
show that some of his works are far better in 
black and white than in colour; in ‘‘ Miss 
Alexander,” for instance, we get the character of 
the attitude and expression without the crude and 
disagreeable flesh-painting. Mr. E. Browne’s 
‘‘From Hexham to the Sea” contains descrip- 
tions and illustrations of some interesting buildings 
of the Tynedale neighbourhood. Articles on 
‘*Houdon” (Mr. C. Phillips) and on ‘* Mr. 
Burne-Jones” (Miss Cartwright) are included in 
a varied and interesting number. 

The Magazine of Art also commences with an 
article on the Tate collection, with illustrations of 
some of the paintings. An article by Mr. Henry 
Silver on ‘‘ The Home-life of John Leech” has a 
value for our readers on account of the admirable 
sketches of his various residences by Mr. Fully- 
love. Sir G. Birdwood’s article on ‘‘ Indian 
Metal-work at the Imperial Institute” is (of 
course) written with knowledge, and is illus- 
trated by engravings of a number of beautiful 
examples of Indian work. 

The most important article in the Century, 
from our point of view, is that on Westminster 
Abbey by Mr. H. B. Fuller, with numerous 
illustrations by Mr. Pennell. These latter are 
beautiful as book illustrations of architecture, and 
are more satisfactory also to the architect than 
some others of the accomplished artist’s drawings. 











applicable in moulding and founding, together 


The article is exceedingly well written, though of 
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course we have the usual statement which Ameri- 
can writers delight in, that everything that is good 
in the Abbey comes from. French influence. 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, of course, is so entirely 
French in design and style! And the triforium 
design of nave and transepts too. American 
critics must fancy other people have no eyes to 
see with for themselves. The same number con- 
tains an illustrated article on Jamaica by Mr. G. 
Gaul, and one on *‘ Artist Life by the North 
Sea,” by Mr. H. W. Ranger. 

Harper contains a good article on the Escurial, 
by Mr, Theodore Child, with a good many illus- 
trations, partly architectural, 

The Z£uglish Illustrated Magazine contains a 
short article on ‘‘ Heron. Court, Christchurch,” 
by. Lady Malmesbury, with illustrations by Mr. 
E. H. New, which show a little too much 
affectation of an antiquated style of drawing. 
Colonel Stopford’s article on ‘*‘ Upper Burmah” 
is accompanied by some illustrations of buildings 
reproduced from photographs, and the number 
concludes with an illustrated article on the Great: 
Northern Railway Compay and its locomotives, 
by Mr..A. J. Brickwell. 

In Blackwood the article on ‘‘ The private life 
of the Renaissance Florentines ” by Signor Guido 
Biagi, is worth attention. 

The Gentleman’s Magazine gives an article on 
** Bells and their Makers,” by Mr. W. B. Paley, 
and the same magazine contains a curious sugges- 
tion of ** A Cure for London Fog,” by Mr. Owen 
C. D. Ross, who proposes that as a breeze always 
carries away the fog in a very short time, we 
should provide the means of producing an artificial 
breeze by a number of fans driven by electric 
motors. He calculates that 1,000 h.p. electrical 
power would drive 7,000 fans (of a limited size we 
should imagine) at a cost of 25/. per hour. We 
fear the suggestion is not more practical than 
others that have been made for getting rid of our 
Ogs. 
The Philadelphia Journal of Architecture con- 
tains an article protesting against the system of 
putting all Government buildings into the hands 
of an official architect who cannot possibly design 
them all, and claiming that such work should be 
given to private architects, the official architect 
merely exercising a general control ; an opinion 
in which we entirely concur. The number con- 
tains some good illustrations of ancient and 
modern buildings in the Corinthian style of Greek 
architecture. | 





Correspondence. 


Zo the Editor of THE BUILDER. 


M. CORROYER’S THEORY OF THE 
GOTHIC ARCH. 


S1R,—There are many points of contention in M. 
Corroyer’s two treatises ‘*l’Architecture Romane ” 
and ‘‘l’Architecture Gothique.” I will confine 
myself to two of them, viz.:. first, to the date 
of St. Front de Perigueux, and, secondly, to the 
origin of the French ribbed vault. 

After describing the churches of St. Mark’s, 
Venice, and St. Front, Perigueux, M. Corroyer 
suggests that instead of the latter being a copy of 
the former, it was more probably the other way. 
Now, at the time he wrote this (1888) he was not 
aware that the late discoveries at St. Mark’s 
have proved that the existing structure with its 
five domes was not erected till 1063-71. As he 
claims the date of 1047 for the consecration of 
St. Front, if that were true there might be some 
reason for his suggestion, except that in the 
archives of St. Marks the documents distinctly 
state that it was built in imitation of the Church 
of the Holy Apostles in Constantinople.. But a 
church of St.. Front, Perigueux (of which, in 
the entrance porch, there still exists some portion) 
was burnt to the ground in 1120; and this could 
not refer to the existing domes (or, rather, those 
which within the last few years have been taken 
down and rebuilt) because the whole structure is 
in incombustible material, the domes internally 
and externally were built in stone, and no trace 
of fire was ever seen on the walls. The five- 
domed church of St. Front, therefore, probably 
dates from 1120-1140. And now as regards the 
resemblance to the Church of the Holy Apostles 
at Constantinople, there were columns on two 
stories similar to those of the Mosque of St. 
Sophia. In St. Mark’s they omitted the columns 
in the upper story, and formed a gallery round 
the church. In St. Front they omitted the 
gallery altogether, and carried the arcaded 
decoration to the back wall. .On the face of jit, 
therefore, it seems probable that St. Front is 





more likely to have been copied from St. Mark’s 
than from the Church cf the Holy Apostles at 
Constantinople, and the argument is confirmed 
by the singular fact recorded by M. de Verneilh 
that the dimensions of the two structures are. the 
same if French feet are used in the place 
of Italian feet. | 

We come now to M. Corroyer’s gontention as 
regards the domical origin of the ribbed vault. 
M. Corroyer in his section, p. 263 ‘‘l’Archi- 
tecture Romane,” and 21 ‘*lArchitecture 
Gothique,” shows the joints of the stones 
of the pendentives as normal to the curve, but 
there is some reason to believe that they were 
built in horizontal beds and. shaped afterwards to 
the curve, and there is no reason structurally why 
this should not have been done; but granted for 
a moment that they are built as M. Corroyer 
shows, they constitute part of a web or severy 
built in between the main arches carrying the 
domes. 

It is absurd, therefore, to contend that there 
is any identity between the architectural functions 
of the pendentive and the diagonal ribs of a 
Gothic vault, You have, I think, sir, hit upon 
the true conclusion in your suggestion that 
the dome builders of the south of France borrowed 
the rib from their confréres in the north ; and the 
reason is obvious; by the erection of a series of 
ribs first,on the northern system, they immensely 
facilitated the formation of these domes, as they 
were able to build without any further centreing 
being required. The two systems of construction 
never worked harmoniously however, and on look- 
ing at the Anjou vaults, I have often thought 
how much better they would look if the stone ribs 
wereremoved now that they have served their origi- 
nal purpose. This had happened in one instance 
I saw, and revealed the fact that the dome rested on 
the extrados of the rib and was not built into it 
as is the case with a true web. 

R, PHENE SPIERS. 





ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


S1R,—It is to be hoped that the architectural mem- 
bers of the Royal Academy will see to the interests 
of their professional brethren in the coming Royal 
Academy Exhibition. There ought certainly to be 
an architect on the Hanging Committee. Much 
dissatisfaction was felt last year, as it was said there 
was not one, one result being that an_ exhibitor 
not of the first rank had seven works on the walls. 
One certainly would have been enough, and have 
allowed six more persons to have the gratification of 
appearing. ‘‘ Kissing goes by favour,’ no doubt, 
but such wholesale osculation as this is undesirable 
for many reasons. ‘ COMPETITOR. 


*,.* We understand that Mr. Waterhouse is on 
the Hanging Committee this year, and in that case 
architectural exhibitors are sure of evcry advantage 
which ability and impartiality can afford. It must 
be remembered that the Architectural Room is a 
smal]l one, and there are always many more drawings 
sent in than it will contain. At the same time, we 
consider that the result of the hanging last year, 
both in regard to some drawings that were hung 
and some that were not, was such as to fully justify 
our correspondent’s protest.—ED. 


ties 





THE ORIENTATION OF CHURCHES. 


S1r,—The fact recorded by Mr. James Arden- 
stone (March 4) is undoubtedly interesting, but ifthe 
extract from ‘‘ Bartram’s Travels’’ refers to the 
direction of the axis, which it apparently does, of 
St. Mary’s Church, York, it contains a fallacy which 
it may be well to notice, 

It is unnecessary to inquire what day is intended 
to be referred to by the expression ‘‘Sancte Marie's 
Day,’ for it is evident that at ~o place in the 
British Isles does the sun rise on amy day in the 
year so near the north as 56deg. 15 min. north of 


east, which is the equivalent of ‘‘ North-Eeste bye |}; 


North.’ 
Taunton, March 6. 


J. HOUGHTON SPENCER. 





BUILDERS’ MOULDINGS. 


SIR,—It is quite sickening to think of ‘the enor- 
mous quantities of ugly mouldings which are being 
constantly turned out of the steam moulding mills 
throughout England. But one gets an additional 
shock when seeing the same everlasting coarsely- 
moulded doors imported from Sweden. One of 
these, a 2 ft. 8 in. by 6 ft. 8 in. four-panel moulded 
door, 14 in. thick, is to be seen outside a timber 
merchants’ in Euston-road marked for sale at 
tos. 6d. } 

I fear it is quite hopeless to expect the British 
public to discriminate between the ugly and the 
beautiful. All that can be done to to lessen the 
supply of. the former, and this rests with the 
builders and others who sell these doors. 

C. F. M. 


# We print the foregoing letter because we 


| the second less. so, while Bohemian gl 


s , a 
quite sympathise with the writer’s feeling aboy 
coarse class of mouldings he refers to; at the 
time, we may point out to him that it is hari 
reasonable to expect that builders should take thy 
view of the matter, as their interest in buildig); 
merely commercial, and their aim naturally js; 
satisfy their customers at the least cost to themgg, 
The mass of the public are content with the 
mouldings, and as long as that is the case they) 
be supplied.—ED. | 
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OBITUARY. 


THE LATE KARL GRUNOW. — Herr 
Grunow, the senior curator of the ‘‘ Kunstgewa, 
Museum,”’ has just died in his seventieth year, 
was well known as an architect until 1866, 4 
which year his name was more associated with. 
arts.and crafts. He was the actual founder of 4 
museum, for which he was responsible to 4 
Government at the time of his death, and ity, 
mainly .due to him that the collections under}, 
care in the short space of some twenty-five years ly 
come to rank among the first on the Contingy 
This is the second serious loss the administrating 
the Kunstgewerbe Museum has sustained since 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its foundation, whichy, 
celebrated with much ceremony a few months ay, 


++ 
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CHEMISTRY.—xX. 
Symbol Si. Stlicon. Atomic weight 2, 


FexQLLICON is a solid element which, lit 

‘“} carbon, may be obtained in three ah 

ie} tropic modifications—viz., crystallin, 

graphitoidal, and amorphous. It is never fow 

alone in Nature, but in combination with oxy 

it is very widely diffused throughout the worl 
and forms 

Silica, SiOz ; 
(silicon dioxide, or silicic anhydride), 

The following are some of the various formsi 
which silica occurs naturally :—Quartz, sa, 
rock crystal, onyx, opal, jasper, agate, bloodstox, 
carnelian, amethyst, and sandstone. The varios 
colours in the different forms of silica are usull 
due to small quantities of metallic oxides—sud, 
for instance, as iron oxide. 

Silica is found in grasses and bamboos, to the 
stems of which it gives rigidity, and als i 
granite, clays, coals, and hundreds of other 
substances. : 

Ordinary silica is insoluble in water, ands 
not attacked by any acid, except hydrofluoric aci, 
which possesses uncommon properties. 

When fine white sand (silica) is fused with a 
excess of carbonate of soda, CO, is expelled, ant 
the soda unites with the silica to form sodium 
silicate, or soluble glass as it is called, on accout 
of its solubility in water. If this mass is treated 
with water and filtered, and a slight exces 
hydrochloric acid is added to the filtrate, 
gelatinous, semi-transparent precipitate of shat 
acid separates out. . 

If this gelatinous precipitate be collected, dre, 
heated to a red-heat, then cooled and thoroughly 
washed, pure silica is obtained. | 

SiH,0, = Si O,+ 2H,.O. 
Silicic 
( acid. 

Silicic acid forms with metals, sz/zcates, the 
most important of which are the c/ays or silicalé 
of aluminium. j 

Pure silica cannot be fused at any ordinal] 
furnace temperatures, but melts in the 


hydrogen blowpipe-flame. 


Glass. 


Although silicates of the alkalies are soluble 
water, and silicates of the alkaline earths #* 
soluble in acids, a compound of the two 1s n@ 
soluble in water nor acids, and when fused, st 
a compound forms g/ass. All the ordinary forts 
of glass consist chiefly of silica. There are") 
many varieties of glass, but those used , 4 
mercially may conveniently be divided into” 
classes. sate 

1, Crown, window, or plate-glass which 
composed of the silicates of calcium and s atthe 

2. Common green bottle glass, consisting 
silicates of calcium, and sodium, alummi™ 
iron, . ae 
3. Flint, crystal, or lead glass, consisting 
silicates of potassium and lead. sind 

4. Bohemian glass, consisting of the silical 
calcium and.potassium. : 

The first et of these glasses are ones 





least fusible. 
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= Bohemian glass is employed for the manufacture Hydractds of the Halogens. 
1g about g, of chemical apparatus in which it is required to Halogen. Acid. Formula. 
at the oil. liquids. The following | table, extracted Fluorine Hydrofluoric acid HF. | 
it is hay J from , Roscoe and Schorlemmer’s chemistry, Chlorine Hydrochloric acid HCl. 
“4 taketh, MP shows the compositon of the various kinds of] Bromine Hydrobromic acid HBr. 
call gs HEP glass: Iodine . Hydriodic acid HI. 
) the ly —_ ? . 
h the Description of Glass. SiO, | K,0 | Na,Q} CaO | MgO }.PbO Al,04| Fe,0; Analyst. 
ASE they yj r 
—-— tt a - 
1, Bohemian Glass pt ew 
Old Goblet  ....ceereseeeesereecenee 69°40; 11°80] — 9°20} — — ‘60 Dumas. 
Drinking GIASS.........seeccessere0s 71°70|12°70| 2°50} 10°30] — — ane Berthier. 
H err Mirror Glass Keine etn decidé bbe 060868 76 ‘OO | I 5 ‘60 —- 8°00 oe ofan I’0o Péligot. 
Inst geye), Combustion TUDE covcvcoecssenes 73°13 | 11°49 | 3°07 | 10°43|. ‘26| — 89 Rowney. 
1 year, } Window, or Plat 
1866 Il. Crown, z P ale 
! Glass. ? 
ted ! ; 
ie ae Old Egyptian Glass............... 12°30 20°83} 5°17 1'Ig| o'sg| Benrath. 
of th Bottle "66 
ble to 4 Roman odbsreatiteone oceee) 10 17°17 | 8°38 ot 2°20 | 1°24| Benrath. 
bape 2 German Window Glass ......... 71°56}. — |12°97|13'27| — ~ 1'29 Benrath. 
ve years fy English ” 905 (ieepepoese PFE GT OAR SAG 13°38 745) rT 1'92 Benrath. 
Contiiay Frenc Brie ouciariee erste 7 ‘90 |. — | 13°r0 13°60 a — 1°40 Péligot. 
nistrationg him ollow OS hd chains vie a in ei == — 0°60 sear 
er = batt? 12eddde stone = --- os ‘5O rthier. 
on. English Crown Glass ............ 71'40|.— |15'00|12'40} — or bt a Cowper. 
ont German ,, io. U HAgee waspees 7311} — |13'00| 13°24) — — 0°83 Benrath. 
hs agy 
Plate Glass from St. Gobin ... | 73°00} — | II‘50] 15°50} — -- — Péligot. 
, ‘ > . M d 
English Plate Glass.............. 77°90| 1°72|12°53| 4°85) — at 3°59 ' oh hay 
German ,, abs svuach -deneaesi 78°75| — |13'00}] 6°50}, — 1°75 Benrath, 
1M, MOD 55!) hig cosweed ocvedenss 68°60} 69 | 8:10} 11°00] 2°1 I's Berthier. 
| Ill. Bottle Glass. 
GOD di done ididoepaciecdedesso cvnens 65°57| 2°72! 4°86] 20°42] — — 3°34} 2°81} Schuller. 
‘ Sr 
aght 28, IDE: 510 0b cies pomeneveaede deveenche 59°60 -_ 18'00| 7‘0o}| — 6°80| 4°40] Berthier. 
, hi ' 
thine WV, Flint Glass. miss. tae 
English Flint Glass ............... 51°40] 9°40} — — — | 37'40 2°00 Berthi 
crystallin + pal 
even French ,, ait sree enidoscobass 50°18 | 11°22} — — — |3811) — 0°44} Benrath. 
rith ox Heavy Optical Glass ............ 44°30 | I1'75 — — |43°05| o’s50] o'12| Faraday. 
the work Ba AE 3 : 
Symbol B. Boron. Atomic Weight 1. The properties of these acids bear much 
Boron is a solid element, having many of its | resemblance to one another. 
ide), properties similar to those of carbon and silicon. Hydrofluorie acid, HF. 
oa Itis not found in a free state in Nature, but it} This acid is used for etching upon glass. It is 
urtz, sani, occurs, as Goracec acid in the steam and vapours | obtained by the action of sulphuric acid upon 
ip = escape from certain old volcanic districts in| calcium fluoride, ‘which occurs naturally as 
e varios | Tuscany. It also occurs in combination with | fluorspar (CaF%). 
are usualy oxygen and sodium as borax, ‘‘tincal,” or sodium CaF.+ H,SO,=2HF + CaSO, 
ides—sud, ren  Aspeennay and snshets Borax is often} Hydrofluoric acid is a gas which is very soluble 
obtained by neutralising boracic acid with sodium | 1n, water. 
aa ns carbonate, eMail Dry hydrofluoric acid gas has little or no action 
. ‘a Both boracic acid and borax have antiseptic} upon glass, but in the presence of water the silica 
} Ol 0 properties, and are sometimes used for preserving | of the glass combines with the fluorine of the acid, 
ae am = substances, As, ialaieas paige meen. . ay compound termed silicon 
er, and. lectupon the human system is still a matter of} tetrafluoride (SiF4) : 
luoric aci, dispute, they should be avoided. 4HF + Si0,=SiF,+2H,O 
aa Boracic acid imparts a green colour to a spirit | Consequently the acid cannot. be manufactured or 
meh he s ao flame, and is often detected through perserves i gras vessels, but is always prepared 
sé ct. ; m in lead vessels. : 
rm sodium Many metallic oxides are dissolved by borax The acid is rather dangerous to work with, 
on re when fused with it, and produce coloured glasses. | because it gives off noxious fumes, and when 
3 1s treat A metallic oxide in a mixture may sometimes be| dropped upon the skin produces painful ulcers. 
} Bo . detected by the colour it imparts to a borax bead. | Etching upon Gi 
ase The Halogens “prong oan ve 
eof salt Pons For etching upon glass ei 
either th 
, The four elements Fluorine, Chlorine, Bromine, | or its PGT h= sat waite ia Bet u 1 , 
ted,died, [ME ™MdsTodine are termed Hal : yd with 
Cc : , ‘ cama eae a cst or sait- The glass is first covered with wax, and the 
thoroug”) ee ns vi "his rr yng able gradation | design is then traced through the wax with a 
thind re aq us the first two are gases, the | sharp-pointed instrument so as to expose only that 
th a liquid, and the fourth a solid ; the activity portion of the glass which is to be acted upon 
65 which they combine with other substances | The glass thus prepared is then exposed to the 
~s seems greatest with fluorine, and least with | action of the hydrofluoric acid, preferably in th 
rents. the iodine, They all unite with hydrogen in the pro- pees fe ert 
air : lallign of ‘one vapour vclame ot ee halo Pp ’ form of vapour obtained by heating the sulphuric 
or Slll ieawalume of hydracen te & : I aT acid and fluorspar together in a leaden saucer. : 
saseous acid These 4, ven iy *8 olukie .2|  Afteratime the wax is removed by means of 
yy ordinaly s ‘ acids are all very soluble in | oj] of turpentine, and the design is found traced 
the oxy: ter, and all form well-marked series of salt 
_ the ory Th following’ are thie ‘al ch ab ie upon the glass. _ For all rougher kind of work, 
bidivens ng special characteristics of uch as etching upon a windows of taverns, 
Symbol F. . the acid solution is usually employed as being 
bi | condi Body whic ae wou og ag Sagal more convenient to use than the vapour, 
pee ale ees, except fluorspar and other fluorides, with Chlorine. 
> is neither ene Sg ae It speedily eats its way through} Chlorine is not found in the free state ‘in 
rased, sich ogo combines with many metals so rapidly as | nature, but in combination with sodium it occurs’ 
inary forms S TCL fire. — ; in large quantities.as common salt (NaCl) and as 
re are Very ie erent Atomic Weight 3 574. |rock salt, It is also found combined with 
ased. coll ate Si ms gas ‘with very irritating) potassium as potassium chloride. Chlorine may 
d into four iijue siderably soluble in water, and| be obtained from sodium chloride or common 
ae ~~ @queous solution possesses bleaching pro-| salt by mixing it with sulphuric acid and manga- 
> which of division tok, ae when in a very fine state | nese dioxide and heating the mixture. | 
d sodium Bs ina dk ss re when dropped. into chlorine 2NaCl + 2H,SO,+ MnO,.=Cl,+ Na,SO, 
ting of the Geist te 0 Pests chlorides of the metals. + MnSO,+ 2H,0. 
injum, . ri sg ved ’ ries Atomic Weight 80, Manufacture of Chlorine on a large scale. 
| It is slightly Kp of intensely irritating smeil. Chlorine is very largely used in commerce for 
sting of the feebler gf esl and the solution | bleaching, purposes, principally in cotton, linen, 
ht chlorine. caching properties than/and paper manufactures. It is sometimes used in 
silicates  Symbat, ii 3 the: gaseous condition, but far more frequently in 
ee me. ~ Atomic Weight 127. -\the.fotm of a chloride of lime known as bleaching 
ily WO HN MRE Tea schenion Sse naka a ote sin ppemndler. | =-22034 encxonst acid babs 
lass is the SH onthe oes not bleach. ~- > The: following is’ the method ‘generally ‘em- 




















reaction then takes 
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| | ployed for preparing chlorine ypon a large scale. 


A. large’ tank, usually made of Yorkshire flag- 
stones, occasionally of sheet lead, is partly filled 
with pyrolusite, a native ore containing about 60 
per cent. of manganese dioxide (MnQ,) ; com- 
mercial hydrochloric acid, known as “spirits of 
salt,” is then run into the tank, and the mixture 
is heated by passing steam ‘into it. The-following 
place, and chlorine gas is 
liberated— | , 
MnO, + 4HCl == Cl,'+ MnCl, +2H,0. 

The chlorine is, therefore, obtained by the 
decomposition of the hydrochloric acid. 

On account of the employment of such an 
impure ore as pyrolusite, a2 certain amount of 
ferrous chloride (FeCl) is always present after 
the action of the acid. It is found advisable to 
decompose this before continuing the process, by 
treating the whole mixture in the tank with 
chalk. The ferrous chloride is thus converted 


} into ferrous. oxide. 


FeCl, +> CaCO; =FeO + CaCl, + CO.. 

The chloride of manganese is now treated with 
slaked lime or with ‘‘ milk of lime,” which pre- 
cipitates the manganese’as hydrated protoxide of 
manganese, and forms calcium chloride. Thus— 

MnCl, + Ca(OH),= Mn(OH), + CaCl, 

This mixture of Mn(OH), and CaCl,.is known 
technically as. Weldon mud. By passing a current 
of air through it the MnO is converted into 
MnO,, which can then be used again for preparing 
a fresh quantity of chlorine. This recovery pro- 
cess is known as ‘‘ Weldon’s process.” It is found 
necessary, in practice, to add about 8 per cent. of 
pyrolusite to the contents of the tank each timea 
fresh : a of hydrochloric acid is decomposed, 
in order to cover loss during the working of the 
process, 5 

Deacon’s process. 

Another method which has been used for pre- 
paring chlorine gas ona large scale is known as 
‘‘Deacon’s .process,” and consists in passing 
hydrochloric. acid gas and air over heated frag- 
ments of brick which have previously been soaked 
in a solution of copper sulphate, and dried. 

The hydrogen of the acid combines with the 
oxygen of the air, and thus liberates chlorine, 

: 2HCI + O=H,0 + Cl. . 

The copper sulphate undergoes no change in 
chemical composition, its action being merely a 
catalytic one. 

3 Manufacture of Bleaching Powder. 

Bleaching powder, or chlorinated lime, com- 
monly called chloride of lime, is a mixture of 
calcium chloride and calcium hypochlorite, hence 
it is sometimes termed Aypochlorite of lime. 

The calcium chloride always found in com- 
mercial bleaching powder may be regarded as an 
impurity, for, the value of the powder depends 
entirely upon the amount of calcium hypochlorite 
it contains, 

Its formula is “supposed to approximate to 
CaCl, + Ca(OCl),+2H,O ; or, according to Dr. 
Frankland, to CaOCl, + H,O. 

It is made’ by passing chlorine gas into lead 
chambers, containing layers of slaked lime of a 
few inches in depth. 

When the chlorine has been in contact with the 
lime for three -or four days, the -inlet pipe is 
closed, and the chlorine gas which fills the 
chambers is replaced by air by means of an 
exhauster. Men are then sent into the chambers 
to rake over the lime, so as to expose the under 
surface to the action of the chlorine, which is 
again sent into the chambers for about two days. 
By this. time, the lime is thoroughly. chlorinated 
and ready for use. It is a dry, white powder, 
smelling feebly, of chlorine, hasan acrid taste, and 
is. partially soluble in water. If exposed to the 
air it deliquesces slowly, owing to the calcium 
chloride it contains ; it also slowly absorbs carbon 
dioxide! from the air and evolves chlorine and 
hypochlorous acid. When heated, bleaching 
powder gives off oxygen, and the whole becomes 
calcium chloride. 

The ‘activity of bleaching powder, both as a 
bleaching agent and as a disinfectant,’is chiefly. 
due to the fact that its chlorine when liberated 
has so great, an affinity for hydrogen, that it will 
in several. cases decompose a compound of hydro- 
gen and oxygen, uniting with the’ hydrogen and 
liberating free oxygen. 

Theé® chlorine in bleaching’ powder is very 
readily liberated by the action of a mineral acid. 
When cloths saturated with solution of bleaching 
powder are suspended in a room, the carbonic 
acid liberates hypochlorous acid (HCIO), which, 
when exposed to light, liberates chlorine and acts 
as a disinfectant, but the action of hydrochloric 
acid upom hypochlorous acid is to: liberate’ free 
chlorine, thus— , : 

JEBOL HClO+ HCl=H,0+Cl. 
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Therefore, when hydrochloric acid is poured upon 
bleaching powder, free chlorine is more rapidly 
evolved, because the hypochlorous acid is decom- 
posed by the HCl as quickly as it is liberated, 
and, moreover, chlorine is obtained from the acid 
as well as from the bleaching powder. 

Bleaching powder will not bleach except in the 
poceence of moisture. Ordinary goods to be 

leached are first wager od cleaned, then dipped 
into a clear solution of bleaching powder, and 
finally immersed in dilute acid. This last 
immersion is termed souring, and has the effect of 
liberating free chlorine, which in turn decomposes 
some of the water thus :— - 
H,O + Cl,= 2HCl+0. 

The oxygen thus liberated in the nascent state 
in the fibres of the materials oxidises the colouring 
matter present, produces colourless oxidation 
products, and consequently bleaches. 

It is therefore the oxygen liberated by the 
chlorine, and not the chlorine itself, that bleaches. 


—_— 
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GENERAL BUILDING NEWS. 


NEW CHURCH, GREENOCK.—The new church 
erected by the congregation of St. Paul’s Esta- 
blished Church, Greenock, was opened on the sth 
inst. The church, which;exclusive of the tower (not 
to be proceeded with meanwhile), will cost between 
10,0000/, and 11,000/., consists of a nave 90 ft.. 
long, 31 ft. broad, 30 ft. from floor to wallheads, 
and 43 ft. to the apex of the ceiling. The choir 
space is 30 ft. long and ar ft. broad, and there are 
north and south aisles. At the west end there is a 
vestibule, over which is a gallery, with access by 
porches to the north and south of the vestibule. 
The nave is divided into six bays, five of which open 
into a narrow aisle on each side, and which serve 
only as passages. On the north side is a transept 
17 ft. deep, and provision is made for having a 
shallower one on the south side. Under the north 
transept are vestry, session-house, lavatories, &c., 
and under the choir and chancei a hall. The principal 
entrance to the church is on the west side, and is bya 
large pointed arched doorway, flanked by windows 
which light the vestibule. The church is lighted 
by the clearstory and large windows in the gables. 
The tower, when erected, is to be 4o ft. square at 
the base, 115 ft. to the top of the tower, and 180 ft. 
to the vane. Internally, the walls are fitted with 
terra-cotta brick, the pews are of stained Oregon 
pine, and the pulpit and choir stalls are of oak, 
carved. The heating arrangements are on the low- 
pressure system. The architect is Mr. D. Rowand 
Anderson, LL.D., Edinburgh, and the tradesmen 
were :—Mason work, Mr. Wm. Steel, Greenock ; 
joiner work, Messrs. James Herbertson & Sons, 
Glasgow; plumber work, Mr. John M‘Jannet, 
Greenock; slater work, Mr. Adam Leisk, jun., 
Greenock; glazier work, Mr. James Graham, 
Greenock ; heating work, Messrs. James M‘Farlane 
& Co., Greenock; plaster work, Mr. James 
M‘Creadie, Greenock; carver work, Mr. Wm. 
Vickers, Glasgow; pulpit and choir stalls, Mr. 
James Slake, Edinburgh ;' gasaliers, &c., Messrs. 
K. Laidlaw & Son, Edinburgh ; tile layers, Messrs. 
Kean & Wardrop, Glasgow; and ornamental 
railings, gates, and ironmongery, Mr. Alexander 
Chalmers, Greenock. 

ADDITIONS TO ‘‘CLEEVE Haw,” WINDER- 
MERE.—Extensive additions and alterations to 
Cleeve How, Windermere, for Mr. A. R. 
Sladen, have just been completed. These include 
new billiard-room with large ingle nook and 
alcove, lit by large windows at the end and a 
lantern light. The room has a panelled dado in 
fumigated oak, and the arches to the ingle nook and 
alcove are panelled, having enriched pilasters, 
&c., in the same material. The whole of the south 
front has been re-cast, including a new library, &c. 
This room has been fitted up in a similar manner 
to the billiard-+room. The terra-cotta windows 
have been removed and new freestone windows in- 
serted. The house is now lit by the electric light, 
the power being obtained from a 43 h.-p. Crossley 
gas-engine. Messrs. Shrigley & Hunt, of Lancaster, 
designed and made the large end windows for the 
billiard-room, introducing various games in the 
different lights ; they also supplied the rest of the 
lead lights for lantern, staircase, corridors, &c., &c. 
The heating has been done by Messrs. 
Seward & Co., of Lancaster, the decorations and 
clay pieces by Messrs. Goodall, of Manchester, 
the rest of the work having been done by local 
workmen from the designs and under the super- 
intendence of Mr. Robert Walker, architect, of 
Windermere. 

SWIMMING BATH, EXETER.—On the end inst. 
Mr. H. D. Thomas, J.P., laid the foundation stone 
of the New Tepid Swimming Bath, which is being 
built in the old King’s Lodge College Grounds, 
Exeter. The architects are Messrs. Octavius 
Ralling & Tonar, of Exeter, and the builders 
Messrs. Ham & Passmore. The measurement of 
the main building will be 90 ft. by 45 ft., and the 
swimming tank 75 ft. by 3o0ft., the depth of the 
water increasing from 3 ft. 6in. to 7 ft.6in. At 
the rear will be lavatory and douche accommodation, 
and alsoa large room for club purposes. There are 


A 


- . 





about so dressing boxes arranged round the side of 
the bath. The place will be lighted by a large 
lantern light running the whole length of the build- 
ing, and heated in winter by means of hot-water 
pipes. Slipper baths, and also a plunge bath have 
been provided for. For the accommodation of spec- 
tators a gallery will be constructed round the build- 
ing, approached by a staircase from the inside, and 
having an emergency exit as well. 

EYE INFIRMARY, GREENOCK.—A new eye in- 
firmary is to be erected at the corner of Nelson- 
street and Brisbane-street, Greenock, on a piece of 
ground which in extent is over a quarter of an acre. 
The building will consist of a dispensary for outdoor 
patients and a hospital for indoor patients, the two 
departments having separate entrances from Nelson- 
street. A large waiting-room for outdoor patients 
will accommodate from 80 to 100, near which will be 
the dispensary and patients’ room, with doctors’ 
room attached, the last named to be used also as a 
board-room. There will be male and female depart- 
ments, each having six beds, whilst two other wards 
will each have two beds for treatment of special 
cases. Rooms for recreation will adjoin both male 
and female departments. Then there will be apart- 
ments for the matron, the house servants, with 
kitchen, offices, washing-house, and laundry. The 
department for outdoor patients and the larger wards 
will be arranged on the ground floor, while the two 
smaller wards, with matron’s apartment, will be on 
the upper floor. It has been decided to set back 
the frontage of the building 10 ft. from the line of 
streets, the intervening ground to be utilised as a 
garden. In Nelson-street there is a frontage of 
89 ft., and in Brisbane-street of 95 ft. Mr. Jas. B. 
Stewart, Greenock, is the architect, and the cost is 
estimated at between 2,000/. and 3,000/. 

NEW PARISH CHURCH, MALONE, BELFAST.— 
A new parish church is being erected in Osborne 
Park, Malone, Belfast. The site, at the end of 
Osborne Park, is the gift of Mr. Harvey. The 
architect is Mr. H. Seaver, and the builders Messrs. 
Dixon & Campbell. The style of the church will be 
Early English, of cruciform plan, with an old English 
square tower at the north-east corner. The walls 
are being built with Scrabo stone, in ‘‘ shoddie” 
facing, with dressings of Dumfries stone. The 
interior will be lined with dark-red compressed 
bricks, drawn with white joint in Keen's cement. 
The internal woodwork will be of selected pitch pine, 
and the floor of the chancel laid in mosaic. The 
church will seat between 700 and 800 when com- 
pleted. The nave and tower are not included in 
the present contract. 

NEW RAILWAY STATION AT WALLSEND.—The 
new railway station at Wallsend, which has been 
built for the directors of the North-Eastern Railway 
Company, is almost completed. Messrs. J. & W. 
Simpson, builders and contractors, Blyth and North 
Shields, were successful in securing the contract for 
the rebuilding of the station from plans supplied by 
Mr. Bell, Architect to the Company. The altera- 
tions, which were on an extensive scale, extended 
over several months. The new platforms, which 
are laid with concrete, extend to a length of 570 ft. 
On the south, or up line, there is a general waiting 
room. There is also on the same side of the line a 
ladies’ waiting room, and retiring room adjoining, 
and a gentlemen’s first-class waiting room. he 
station-master’s office, porter’s room, with large 
range and hot and cold water supply, and stores 
repository ‘are situated on the up platform, and on 
both sides of the line are fountains with filtered 
water. On the north, or down line, there is a large 
waiting room, ladies’ room, and lavatories. The 
means of approach to both platforms is trom the 
level of Station-road. 

SCHOOLS, BOURNEMOUTH.—In the paragraph 
under this head last week, it was implied by an 
oversight in the wording, that Messrs. Hoare & Sons 
were the contractors for both the two schools 
mentioned ; they built the Boscombe school only, 
the other having been built by Messrs. George & 
Harding. | 

MEMORIAL CHURCH, TONNA, NEAR NEATH.— 
On the 2oth ult., the St. Anne’s Memorial Church, 
Tonna, near Aberdulais, was dedicated by the Lord 
Bishop of Llandaff. The church is a Gothic 
cruciform structure of native stone, with Bath-stone 
dressings. ‘The church consists of nave, chancel, 
and transepts, with organ-chamber and _ vestries. 
The architect was Mr. E. Lingen Barker, of 
Hereford, and the builder, Mr. W. Dowland, of 
Abergavenny. 
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SANITARY AND ENGINEERING NEWS. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF DEFCECATION WORKS 
IN BRADFORD.—The Street and Drainage Com- 
mittee of the Bradford Corporation, along with the 
Borough Surveyor (Mr. Cox), visited the Borough 
defoecation works at Frizinghall on the roth ult., 
for the purpose of viewing the capabilities of the 
site. Extension has become necessary, says the 
Leeds Mercury, owing to the growth of the town and 
the more efficient working of the plant which will 
be required by the Joint Conservancy Board. The 
system at present in operation is that of lime preci- 
— but as an improvement on this: Mr. Cox 

recommended the ferrozone process. The pre- 
cipitation would, however, be valueless for manurial 





—= 
the dried sediment. These Mr. Cox suggests 
be erected close by, and made to serve all 4, 
requirements of the Frizinghall and Bolton digty 
The cost of the scheme is set down at aby 
100,000/. 
WAKEFIELD SEWERAGE DISPOSAL WORKS, | 
important inquiry was held on the roth ult., yy, 


| Arnold Taylor, on behalf of the Local Gov 


Board, with respect to an application made 
Wakefield Rural Sanitary Authority for a provisiny 
order toempower theauthority to put in force por 
of the Lands Clauses Acts for the purchase of lay 
required for purposes of sewage disposal works j, 
the townships of Stanley-cum-Wrenthorpe, Aly. 
thorpe-with-Thornes, and East Ardsley, and for, 
purposes of an improved water supply toy 
high level districts of the authority, comprisingy 
townships of East and West Ardsley, Crigg 
and Stanley. It is proposed to treat the sewapy 
both outfalls on- land, and to construct a gen | 
reservoir containing a million - gallons, filter 
and pure water tank at a point near Tingley Hy 
in the township of West Ardsley. The Engine, 
the Authority, Mr. Frank Massie, C.E., who is, 
sponsible for the three schemes, gave evideng) 
support thereof, and Mr. George Hodson, CR j 
Loughborough and Westminster, also gave evidep 
in favour of the schemes. ‘There was practically 
opposition, and this inquiry, involving the futurs, 
penditure of nearly 50,000/., was concluded in fy 
hours. 

WATER SUPPLY, WELSHPOOL. — The im 
Council of Welshpool have decided to take ga 
to improve the water supply of the borough a 
have called in Mr. W. Wyatt, of Shrewsbun,) 
advise them in the matter. 

MAIN DRAINAGE WORKS, &C., BELFAST,-} 
Charles P. Cotton, M.Inst.C.E. Chief Enginey 
Inspector for the-Local Government ‘Board, hella 
inquiry in the Municipal Buildings, Belfast, ot 
2tst ult., under the Public Health (Ireland) 
1878. The Belfast. Corporation acting as Uta § 
Sanitary Authority for the district have applied tot 
Local Government Board for Ireland for th 
sanction to a loan of 75,000/. for main draing 
works, a loan of 1,000/. for a fire brigade stati, 
and a loan of 10,000/. for street improvements. li 
J. C. Bretland (City Surveyor) gave details as tote 
main drainage works; Mr. Munce (Assistant {- 
veyor) was examined as to the fire brigade building; 
and Mr. William M‘Cammond, J.P. (Chairmad 
the Improvement Committee), was examined biel 
as to the street improvements. 
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FOREIGN AND COLONIAL. 


FRANCE.—A large new girls’ school has just bea 
opened in the Rue Ganneron, from the plans al 
designs of M. Decrou.——The municipal admins 
tion intends to devote a sum of 3,800,000 francs 1 
the erection of new hospitals in Paris.—Tlk 
Municipality of Paris has accepted the offer of t# 
Chemin-de-Fer de l'Ouest to continue, at its om 





cost, the railway line from Moulineaux to tt 
Esplanade des Invalides in the first place, and stb 
sequently to the Square Cluny. The railway compilj 
will, therefore, have to construct a bridge over t# 
Seine at the end of the Rue de Constantine, oppalt 
the Champs a ig TT consequence of 4 ie 


failure last week, the reservoir at St. Cloud, torecit 
the water of the Avre, will have to be almostet 
reconstructed. —The Public Works Departmentls 
given orders for the excavations necessary ino 
to search for a subterranean water supply sulle 
for the supply of Versailles and its environs, the@ 
trict being at present in no satisfactory sanlil 
condition. ——A large pile of barracks is being 
at Melun to replace those barracks which have bt 
condemned as insanitary.——The Hotel de Vile 
Calais has been transformed into a_ museull” 
Government orders. ——The French Governmets 
pushing on actively this year the construction 
certain number of railway lines for a special stral@t 
object, viz., to assure to each corps darml 
means of direct transport in case of mobi 
Among these will be a line from Bourges ' 
and Verdun which will be prolonged to 
and Montauban; and in Corsica, Vor 
Corte to Vizzanova. —— The town of 
tereau (Yonne) has opened an archi’ 
competition for the construction of 4 stig 
Bank.——For the third time during the : 
years the Palais des Dauphins at Grenoble i 
nearly destroyed by fire. ——The Municipal (00 
of Lyons has instructed M. Gas | 
(architect) to design a monument to the memay 
the popular poet Pierre Dupont.——The via™ 
Lormont, over which passes the railway oN f 
to Bordeaux, is undergoing important sa 
repair.——A large school establishment a ‘ 
been completed at Toulon, with fa has oo 
Rue Gimetri and Boulevard Tesse. [ty 
800,000 francs. ——The Palais de Justice at tt 
is being restored at a cost of about a million * 
M. Paul Girardet, an engraver, the 
nationality, has just died at Paris # ae 
of 72. - He was the last representative of 
celebrated family of engravers 
name..——- We hear also of the 
Emile Reiber, architect, founder . 
Pour Tous,” and author of various WOM), 


Th i, 





purposes, and destructors will be required to burn 


to popularise the teaching of drawing. 
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porn at Schlestadt (Bas-Rhin) in 1826, and had 
‘ad architecture under the direction of Abel 

, whose assistant he was in various notable 

ks, such as the Mairieof the First Arrondissement, 
and the bridges named after Arcola, the Invalides, 
ena. His decorative designs, made principally 

for the ‘* Maison Christophe,” procured him, in 
1974, the chief prize of the ‘‘Union Centrale des 
Arts Décoratifs,” and a gold medal at the Exhibition 


8. 
of 287 LIN. —The 


Emperor is again opening 
numerous churches or laying the foundation stones 
ofsuch buildings. On the 26th ult. he opened the 
new Gethsemane Church, which Professor Orth had 
tuilt at a cost of 23,000/., and which holds a con- 
sation of 1,600. On the roth inst. he opens the 
new Nazareth Church, which has been built by the 
Government at a cost of 21,000/. There are 1,300 
gats in this church. The design was by ‘‘ Baurath” 
ita, ——There has been a competition for the 
isign of a memorial monument to the Elector 
frederick I. ‘The assessors, by fifteen votes out of 
gventeen, selected the sculptor Boese's design. The 
on seeing the competition designs, how- 
ever, considered M. Calandrelli's scheme more to 
his taste, and has ordered the latter to carry out the 
work.—IThe old scheme of running tram lines across 
the main thoroughfare, ‘‘ Unter den Linden,” has 
again come to the foreground. Theold Emperor, who | 
had certain rights in the matter, would not hear of the 
scheme. ‘The proposed lines will be a great boon to 
the city, which at present has no good tram-service 
running from north to south. The present Emperor 
considers the scheme necessary, though the trams 
will by no means add to the dignity of the thorough- 
fare —— The competition for a memorial monument 
tothe late Empress Augusta was by no means as 
good a one as expected. Only twelve models were 
git in. Professor Schaper received the first 
pemium.——Over seventy designs were sent in for 
the great. Provincial Museum Competition. The 
assessors have awarded the first premium to Herr 
W, Moeller, of Berlin. There were two second 
premiums, one for Herr Eggert, of Wiesbaden, the 
other for Messrs. Zaar & Vahl, of Berlin. Three 
other designs have been bought by the promoters of 
the competition. ——The highly interesting competi- 
tion for the scheme of a large new ‘‘colony” of 
artisans’ dwelling to be erected by Herr Krupp, of 
Essen, has been decided in favour of a proposal by 
‘Herr Walther Eversheim, of Aix-la-Chapelle. There 
were ninety-four candidates.——The old ‘‘ Dom,” 
which has to make room for the new cathedral, 
jg now. being demolished. On opening the ball 
which had ornamented the cupola, a large collection 
ofinteresting papers and coins were found. Among 
the former is a drawing of the ‘‘ Dem” as it was in 
1m7.—— The design for the so-called National 
German House at the Chicago Exhibition has been 
onview in the lobby of the Verein der Kuenstler. 
The architect, Herr ‘‘ Reg.-Baumeister’’ Radke has 
selected the Early German Renaissance style for his 
work, . Mr, Fiddler, of Chicago, has superintended 
-the erection of the place. ——- Of the many architec- 
tural models Germany sends to Chicago, one by 
Herr R. Berger of the new Houses of Parliament in 
course of erection promises to be the most beautiful. 
The workmanship on it is excellent. It has only 
cost t,000/. The scale to which it has been worked 
is one twenty-fifth full size——From all reports 
this year’s building season is to be an exceptionally 
badone. The labour prices will, however, remain 
as high as before. 2 
Leipsic.—The historical castle Pleissenburg is 
tobe pulled down. Its history dates back to 1217 
A.D., although the building now being pulled down 
only saw its present form in 1549, in which year 
Hieronymus Lotter acted as architect. ‘The Leipsic 
municipality paid about 210,000/, for the ground. 
ey require it for street improvements. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.—At the meeting 
of this Association on Monday evening last, Mr. C. 
saanopPee, President, in the chair, Mr. P. E. 
tch, Fellow, read a paper on ‘‘ Dilapidation 
» #Tactice, particularly as affected by some recent 
decisions." We regret that pressure on our 
_ Space precludes more than a_ passing mention 
of it this week, but we may note that Mr. 
Pilditch concluded by suggesting that ‘‘in cases 
WD are settled before the higher tribunals, 
“Whose judgments have, or should have, a binding 
force over our entire practice, inasmuch as 
they: constitute the only standard to which reference 
can be made, and by mears of which some measure 
of certainty and uniformity of practice can be ob- 
| , and without which our practice would be built 
~4pon the sand, and every surveyor’s views in each 
p. case be as good as another's, so leading 
fe to chaos,—a practical dilapidations assessor 
ioe 





be employed to advise the Judges upon points 

yee t and technique. I cannot help thinking 
_ Mat, if this course were once tried, the Judges 
Soe Ives would never allow it to fall into de- 
oe: their judgments would lose’ nothing from 
legal aspect, and would be even more valuable and 
follow _ mgr itcn than at present, and we 
+. never have otherwise profound judgments 
» diminished in value through’ absence of teehinical 
knowledge. 


expect that in this or similar subjects we could have 
technical tribunals like that set up under the County 
Council of 18g0, consisting at present of two eminent 
members of this Institution and the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, and a member of the County 
Council, the working of which has been so successful 
to my own knowledge as well as that of many other 
surveyors. Following this precedent, I think, if it could 
be managed, great advantage would result if a certain 
number of surveyors were to be nominated as suit- 
able to act as dilapidation assessors, so that érom 
this number the Judges might, upon such occasions 
as I have. suggested, select one to act as technical 
assessor, not necessarily at the hearing of the case, 
though that would be advisable, but in the prepara- 
tion of the judgment so far as it dealt, as so many 
judgments do and must, with detail and technique.” 

A NEw SASH-FASTENER.—Mr. Pollock, of 29, 
Queen-street, E.C., has submitted to us a model of 
a sash-fastener, which has the merit of simplicity 
and of having no spring in it, and nothing about it 
which can get out of order. It consists essentially 
of a tongue of metal working on a pivot rising from 
the screw-plate which is attached to the meeting-rail 
.of the upper sash, in the same position as the 
ordinary fasteners. The end of the tongue, which 
turns on the pivot, is carried up round the pivot in 
the form of a moulded shoulder, by which the 
tongue can be easily lifted for about a quarter of an 
inch and turned either to right or left for fastening 
or unfastening. The lift referred to is necessary in 
order to allow the metal tongue to be turned, as the 
underside of this tongue is provided with a projection 
which drops into one of three holes in the screw 
plate on which the tongue is pivoted, one on the 
rail of the lower sash (when fastened) the others on 
the rail of the upper sash to receive the tongue when 
turned back. The top of the pivot is provided with 
a screw which screws down on the head ot the 
fastener to keep it in its place when he window is 
closed, and is unscrewed to raise and unfasten it. 
There is a good deal in this fastener to recommend 
it; its defect is that it does not act powerfully in 
drawing the sashes together when fastened, which is 
an important point in a sash-fastener, which should 
make a sash not only safe but tight when closed. 

LONDON SANITARY PROTECTION ASSOCIATION. 
—The twelfth annual meeting of this association was 
held on Monday at the House of the Society of Arts, 
Dr. J. S. Bristowe in the chair. The report of the 
Council for the year 1892 showed a further increase 
of membership, 506 having joined during the year. 
Five hundred and thirty-five houses had been 
inspected for the first time, of which 68 per cent. 
were reported as in a more or less bad condition, a 
rather larger proportion than the average of the 
previous eleven years, showing that the necessity for 
the society's existence is as great now as when it was 
founded. Amongst the buildings inspected were 
sixteen hospitals, schools or other public institutions. 
The Council regretted that no application had been 
received for the inspection of any working class 
‘dwellings, but they had given an additional donation 
of 1o/, to the Mansion House Council on the 
Dwellings of the Poor. Application had been made 
for a share of the Berridge legacy, and if this proved 
to be successful the Council hoped to be able to 
at once take steps for rendering the results of 
their twelve years’ experience available for promot- 
ing the general advance of sanitation by means of 
lectures, publications, &c. 

Woop MOULDINGS.—We have received from Mr. 
S. Elliott, of Newbury, illustrated catalogues of his 
large stock of steam-struck mouldings, along with 
some samples of the mouldings as turned out from 
the machine. As specimens of machine-work of 
this kind these are remarkably clean and sharp in 
execution, and do- great credit to the firm. The 
sections figured in the catalogue, though not all of 
equal merit, are in many cases of very good and 
effective design, and superior to the general run of 
stock mouldings. 

THE ‘‘ RED Cross” DusT-BIN.—This is a sani- 
tary dust-bin and cinder-sifter patented by Mr. 
Joseph Foulkes and made by the Gospel Oak Iron 
Company (Wolverhampton), which is made in a 
circular or barrel form, of galvanised iron or other 
suitable metal. Near the top of it is fitted a sieve, 
which can be worked to and fro through a small 
are of a circle by handles protruding through two 
notches in the rim, the top being at the same time 
covered with a lid which prevents dust from 
spreading: . The sieve works on rubber-tired runners 
to prevent noise in working. In the centre of the 
lower part of the bin, into which the dust and small 
matter fall through the sieve, is a funnel containing 
a disinfecting powder, which is supposed to escape at 
the top and disinfect the contents; about this 
of the action we feel some little doubt. The bin 
however is a clean convenient and compact dust 
receptacle, and the combination of the cinder-sifter 
with it is well managed. 
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CAPITAL AND LABOUR. 


BUILDING-TRADE' LABOURERS, CARLISLE.— 
On the 1st inst. about 200 bricklayers’ and 
masons’ labourers. in - Carlisle -struck work for 
an advance of wages. Their present rate of 
pay is sd. r hour, as compared with &d. 
per hour paid. to the masons and 8$d. to 











It would, I fear, be too much _ to 


the bricklayers.. The labourers demanded that their 
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wages should be increased from sd. to 6d. per hour, 
but the masters, who have an Association, have re- 
solved not to grantthe increase, » They say that the 
present state of the building trade would not warrant 
the increase, but they are prepared to give s4d. per 
hour to those labourers employed as hod-carriers, 
who have to ascend and descend ladders. They 
refuse to raise the pay of labourers working on the 
ground. 

_ BUILDING STRIKE AT PORTSMOUTH.—Accord- 
ing to the Western Morning News, for some time 
past the bricklayers and labourers engaged {n the 
building trade have been on the verge of striking, 
but the strike has occurred at an unexpected 
moment. On the 3rd inst. a largely-attended meet- 
ing of the Portsmouth branch of the General 
Labourers’ Amalgamated: Union was held at Land- 
rt. ‘The President stated that the master builders 
had offered the bricklayers an advance of a half- 
penny an hour, but that no decision had been 
arrived at as to the claim of the labourers pending 
the reception of a deputation on the 8th 
inst. A letter was read from the secretary of 
the Master Builders’ Association, stating that 
the labourer’s claim was under consideration 
and that acommittee had been appointed to meet 
the deputation of the Union. A resolution was then 
carried that the strike should commence at noon the 
next day, and another to the effect that all union 
men in the building trade should give notice simul- 
taneously to draw theirback time. The general 
strike of bricklayers and labourers began therefore 
at noon on the 4th inst. as arranged. The number 
of men on strike is nearly a thousand of whom over 
800 are members of the Bricklayers’ and Labourers’ 
Unions. The present rate of wages is 7d. an hour 
for bricklayers and -y3d. for labourers, and both 
trades claim an extra penny per hour. ‘The Mayor. 
of Portsmouth (Mr.. Barnes) has offered to act as 
arbitrator in the dispute. 
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MEETINGS. 


' FRIDAY, MARCH to. 

Architectural Association. — Mr.’ G. HH. Fellowes 
Prynne on ‘“Screens: their Treatment and Symbolism.” 
7-30 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers (Students' Meetinc).— 
Mr. Charles D. Barker on ‘‘ Methods adopted iy 
structing the Glasgow Central Railway Works—Bridgeton 
ee Trongate Contracts.” * 7.30 p.m, 

anitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
Dr. J. F. J. Sykes on ‘‘General. Powers por spr of 
Inspectors of Nuisances.” 8 p.m. 


; SATURDAY, MARCH 1r. 

Architectural Association.—Visit to the New Syna- 
gogue, Dennington Park-road, West Hampstead, by per- 
mission of the architect, Mr. Delissa Joseph. 3 p.m. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—Vist to Corstor- 
phine Kirk, and to Beechwood. ‘ 


SUNDAY, MARCH 12, 
Sunday Lecture Society.—Mr. H. Somerville on ‘‘ The 
Electric Current, what it does, how. it is generated, and 
measured.” 4 p.m. 


___ Monpay, Marcu 13. 

Royal Institute of British Architects{1) Spectal 
General Meeting to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for the 
current year; (2) General Business Meeting to receive and 
consider the Report prepared by the Science Standing 
Committee upon Light and Air. 8 p.m. 

Society of Arts (Cantor Lectures).—Professor W. 
oe ver Werte on “‘ Alloys.” II. 5 p.m. 

erks’ o orks Association (Carpenters’ Hall).— 
Paper by Mr. D. M. Nesbit. 8 p.m. ate ' 
eae TuEspay, MARCH 14. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Further discussion on 
Mr. Walter Pitt’s paper on “‘ Plant for Harbour and Sea- 
works.” 8 p.m. 

Sanitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 
at J. A J. Sykes on ‘‘ Objects and Methods oe Inspec- 

ion. .m. 

Carlisle Architectural, Engineering, 
Association.—Mr. J. R. Dixon on “ Hy 
in Building.” 





and Surveying 
gienic Essentials 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1s. 

Cogtentes’ Hall, London Waill.—Mr. J. Alfred Gotch 
on “The Early Renaissance in England.” 8 p.m. (Ad- 
mission free.) 

Society of Arts.—Sir Philip Magnus on “ Technical 
Education ; its Progress and Prospects.” 8 p.m. 

Surrey Archeological Society. — Annual 
Meeting. 4 p.m. 

Institution of Civil Engineers.—Students’ Visit to the 
East London Waterworks, Lea Bridge. Train leaves 
Liverpool-street at 1°35 p.m. 

Royal ray “eens ad Society.—Mr. Shelford Bidwell, 
F.R.S., on “Some Meteorological Problems.” 7 p.m. 


i ‘THURSDAY, Marcu 16. 
Society of Antiquaries.—8.30 p.m. 
uaa mia ihe MARCH 17. 
anitary Institute (Lectures for Sanitary Officers).— 

Dr. Arthur Newsholme on “‘ Nature of Nidiguntes “foctidina 
nuisances the abatement of which is difficult.” 8 p.m. 

Royal Institution,—Mr. W. J. Russell on “ Ancient 
Egyptian Pigments.” 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 18. 
Glasgow Architectural Association.—Visit to Gartloch 
Asylum. 


General 
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SOME RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 


ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


FEBRUARY 23.—By W Woods & Snelling (at Sidcup): 
1 & 2, Caleb-cottages, Foot’s-cray, Kent, f., 455/. ; ‘ See. 
lock House,” f., 51o/. 

FEBRUARY 27.—By Furber, Price & Furber: Nos. 344, 





346, and 348, Harrow-rd., u.t. yrs., g.r. 300.5 Fr, 2552. 
4,2802,5 41, Compton-rd., Highbury, "ut. 54 yrs. g.r. 





8/. 8s., r. 5o/., 360/. ; 14, Bury-st., Bloomsbury, u.t. 48 yrs., 
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COMPETITION, SONT RATS: AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS: 





COMPETITION. i CONTRACT S— Continued. 








Nvture of Work. By whom Advertised. | , 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. ros be gay 

















School Building, Hanging Heaton (Yorks)! Soothill School Board | 


qa 


Teacher's Residence, &c. Houghton, 


ie a js Hillamy ..... ee@eeeeenee 


Brewery, Ellacombe, T ecko ‘ 
CONTRACTS. : *Soldiers’ Institute, e, Torquay wayne Bros, « 


| The Committee . 
- — Forty-five Houses, Penydarren, Merthyr 
. | Architect, Surveyor x. Mansion, &c. Tavistock “en £ hd et he! oi2.hc 
4 ’ , eS ¢ 
Nature of Work or Materials. By whom Required. or Enginee Granite Road Metal, &c. St cet ll 
posh ed Water Supply Works ........seecseseeese perary Uni 

*Sewer Works Kensin oon Vestry .. 
*Heatin aes ty Union .... 
Lime, ement, 








Newman & Newman 











Six Artisans’ Dwellings, Manchester ....| Lancashire & York- 


H, Shelmerdime...... 


T. A. Fetton eenseee * 
Restoration of Church Horncastle, Lincs. R. H. Fowler 
‘Additions and Alterations to inn, Lodge, 

&c. Cockermouth ~ T. Hartley... eeee Cc, 5, Ferguson. .issses 
Warehouse, Heale "Seno Batley W. Crawshaw 
Additions, &c. as hool Buildings 

*Asphalte Pa 

# Artificial Stone ——_ 


ape ty a Timber, &C. .2ce+0e 
Ro 

Iron Roofing (India Office) 
Wrought-iron R 

Paving Works ——: streets) .. 
Surveyors Sto 

*Mortuary, Coounee s Court, &c 


Warehouse 
hein » > and Erection af Four 


worse gy Kes a“ 





M 
g. ae (fourteen TVG Bury Ciegiation seikal 


eres f 
Agricaltngal Society. School Buildings ym pa Sch. 


eeterceee 


Boa 

iL swisha Bd. of Wks 

The Trustees 
Enfield Local Board.. ? oe 
gpewetnge Outfall were a waa Corp. J.B 
ire Escape Bridges at Holborn Union ‘| H. Saxon Snell . 

Telescopic Gashelder. Hudderste Marsden Local Board x 
Bridge Holywell Northumberland C. C. 

Cast-iron Water one-and- half 

Ma (Wales) L. B. 


Rochester Corp 
Leicester Corp. ...... 
Leicester Corp 
Castleton-by-Rochdale 
Local Boar 
LondonCountyCouncil 
Rochester, Chatham, 
& Strood Gas Co. . 
Wood Green Loc. _— 


*Sewers, &c. 
Alterations, &c. to Church, Haxey 
Retaining Wall, &c 





The Committee 
-| St. Giles’ Bd. of Wks. 
Kingston -on- Thames 


Cor ea pproaches, &c. 


Pipes 
* @2e888 do. 
G. D. Bellamy ...... 


0. 
G. R. W. or 
Moffat & Bentley . 


. ae ceedes 


oO. 
+ a + pla ne *Purchase and Removal of Old Metal, &c. 


*Retort House 


*Masons’ and Paviors’ Works 


7 Works, Talsonie Estate, 


Water ame 
Marki : 
. Channelling, &c. (600 yds.) .... 


nch, 
Selby (Yorks) L. B. .. 
Road Metal (1,000 tons) . do. 


*Works and Materials 

*Sewer Works 
Alterations and Additions to Workhouse} 

——— ee &c. Claybury Asylum 


Wethammoy L. B.. 


Thakeham Union .... 
LondonCountyCouncil 


G. W. Holmes. onvee 
Scott & Cawthorne .. 


Sewering, Forming, Pa &c. (streets) 
—- and Paving W Wosks 

, Kerbs, &c. 
Comes, Road Metal 


Water Conduit, cast-iron pond prom : 
*Guernsey Granite Pitching .. ‘ 
#New Council Buildings 

Bank Premises, Accrington 


Extension of Hotel, Porth 
Dwelling-house, Beggar Rigg, Rothbury 
Hospital, 
Bh er F ints Wiles thee ad sagen 
— shing an - 
‘miles cestiron em Erecting mrss 


&c. ; 
Paving, &c. Works cove pcccegeesectsnes 
Wrought-iron Fencing 

*Business Premises 
Cement, &&c. ...-++ so 


Supply, &c. of Gas Mains (2,5co yds.).... 
®Painting Nottingham Station, 

*#Extension of Salt Store, St. Pancras .... 
*Painting Works Northern Hospital...... 
Additions, Alterations, &c. Andover’.... 
Cement, ery — 

New Street 
ae ‘and Painting S.E. Hos ital . 

Iron Castings, Pipes, Timber, Slates, &e. 


Sluice GateS ..-seeeeresersererees wovetds 
Dwellin house, &C. ..<s.-0- 
, ABbeydale 
Hospital (te 
Siee ree ron Beit Bridge and Abutments . 
Road Metal, &c. (x,150 tons) 


Road as Sewerage Works, ke. 
then 


Be wenn 

*Construction of Sewer - 

*#Oak Posts and Fir Rail Fencing..... saeco 
Walls, &c. Pirbright .... 
Alterations, &c, to Town Hall 
M oe . House, Gasworks, Newton-le- 

Willo 
Two Houses Huddersfield-road, Barns- 


Pipe Sewers 
Cuttin outa Forming New. Roads, | 
Roc 
Lime, Bement: Pipes, & 
Resorvoir, Laying and Suppiying Deeins.) 
&c. (7 miles) 


7 
Surveyor's Stores 
Granite, Flagstone, &c 
*Works and Repairs to Sewers, &c. ...... 


do. 
-| Guildford High. Board 
Guildf 


Stockport Corp. .....- 
-| Rochdale Corp. bd des 
Oo. 

Ashby de la Zouche 

_ Highway Board . 
Kellinghausen Munic. 
Rotherhithe Vestry . 
Staffs Coun Council 
Manchester & County 
Bank, Limited 





Local Board . 


Kirknewton (N.B.)Spe. 
nae Su y Com. 


ury, U.S.A.... 
Peterborough T. C,.. 


a Corp 
Midland Railway Co. 


Met. Asylums Board 
Parsons & Hart 


ydon R.S.A.. 
ugby Freehold ‘LS. 
Meer. Astum Honea 


Dublin, icklow, & 


Wexford Rly. ae 
— ron Gov. 


G ow. ‘Police Com. 
Hen 
ord Town Coun. 


Cha 

jee Corp. otes 

-| Darton (Yorks) L. B 
astry (Ke 


_ Uaion 
eocee hester H Bd. 
Limehouse a Ww. 


R. N. Chart 
A. . Greenhill 
T. W. Aldwinckle . 


Peak & Lunn epeenune 
W. Lower......... vad 


R. Brierly ... 


ya Radford 
H. Radford . 


«dee Nash eeaeeeteoaaeeae 
A. E. Collins ....... 


W. H. Radford eeeeee 
ictal 








*New Main Sewers, &. .....06ssse00. esée 


Bournemouth T. Goide 


do. 
F, Ww. Lacey eeeeeeed 





G. T. Hine 
Woodhouse & Wil- 
loughby 


(Asylums Committee) 
*Technical Schools and Free Library ....| Widnes Corporation.. 
Five Pairs rer: mee Villas, Man- 


Hove Commissioners 
LondonCountyCouncil 


*Wrought.iron eg Bostall Woods .. 
Belfast Corporation .. 


Hydraulic Mains, 
*T wenty-three Houses. Catford, S.E. ... 
*Guard Room at Police Station, Southend 
Sopot, Brians &c. Pwilgwaun, Ponty- 





do. 
F, & W. Stocker .... 
Essex County Council | Oficial 


J. J. Evans codeddocee 


W. Welburn 
A. & C Harston 
do. 


a Sch. Bd. 
adhams...... ow 

Middleton Corp 

Met. Asylums. Board 


venteen Houses, Wolverton 
*10-ton Steam Roller 
*Erecting Wards, Western Hospital 
*Hot-water Supply 
*Additional Drainage to Cemetery 
[Granite Road Metal, &c. 
Alterations to Church, Southport 


Additions to Inn, Sunderland 
dings 


Streatham Burial Bd. 
Lincolnshire C. C 


School Buil 
Three Houses, Cymmer, Port Talbot . 
Four Houses, Garforth, Leeds 
Two Houses, Ashton-under-L e 
Various Works, Co-o 

wick Bridge, — ‘aa 


Three Villas, Belfas Ww. 
Brick Gasholder Tank, Blantyre, N.B. ..| Blantyre Gas Co. .... 
General Post Office .. | 0 
S. 
e 





*En 
*Iron and Wooden Cottage Hospital Oe Gre 
*Warehouse, Cursitor-street ..........++. ; ‘atchell “& I dwards.. 
*Coun ‘House, Bnigh t 
Road etal. Abin Tam 
The 
Esta 
Birmingham Corp 
The Committee 


on High. Bd. 
rustees of Cultra 
te 


Bricks, Slates, Cement, &e.. 
*Schools, Aberdare 




















PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 





Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. 


_s = 


Sanitary Inspeétors (3) «: 





Vestry ved vn) 


Ms 
Batterse ed 


eeebebesessenest 
ror/, per annutm ...... 
» | 3304 per annum . 
130/, per annum ... 

ss ant 9208 9.0.9 vesedetoocite trod. per annum eeeeee 
and Inspector of Nuisances . :. rgal. Per ANNUM ..cecos- 
Surveyor Sereetetatbee 


@edbBeebbteoesas 


seebeeebebhesatsbe 


r 1252. per annum ....-. 
Isle of Axholme High- 
way Waywardens . 
Harrow al Board 


District Surveyor . 


eeseRstbetese 








1257, per ANNUM «- «++ 
1507, per annum 











*Surveyor &c. cetseses eeece @SGebetettesees 





Those marked with an Asterisk (*) are advertised in this number. 


Contracts, ~p. iv.; Vi.; and viii. Public Appointments, pp. xx. 








g.r. 172.) 5007. —by B- A, Notley: 38 St. Jabs Wr A0d- pk. 
oo/., 900%. 5 Lg.t., a 


St. John’s wots u.t. 
of 4o/., John’s 


Wood 7 Lar 


14, Rh a come U.t. 30 Yyrs., g.r., Toh, 5457.4 $40, 
4f-5° I,1002.5 43, 
15/., fr 


Albion-rd., u.t. 61 yTS., 


852., 700/.—— 
Clerkenwell, 


Horncastle, Pember SI 


ti. t. 


; ri R oT. 2h, Tt, 
G pe pe egent’s-pk., U.t. 5: Yyrs., g.r. 
By _H. Turner & Co. : 26, Red Lion-st., 
r. 95l., 1, 3002. ; 96, 98, 100, and 102, Sydne 

rd., Hornsey, u.t,. 89 ys g.r. 26/5 r., 104/., 7401.— 
Co. PRS nanR | 


*9> Tet 


50 . Y¥S., “838i. 5 


tO. 555 


Kin ’s-rd., ut. 
attersea, 


Naar P. 32, 7. 852., , ABshs #2, Abyssinia- [ 
“33 


Green-rd., u.t. 25 yrs., g.r, 8l,, 1. 607. 4 5260. 3 47; 


80/.; 24, Abyssinia-rd., u.t. 980] worth-rd., Clapton, u.t. 83 yfs., g.r. tol., 201.3 10, 


—By | st 


Islington, u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 182, Tos., rT. 140/. 145.5 950%. 5 


57 to 60, 


r. 762., ‘690%. ; : 7h 72, and 74, 
Corporation-st., 


67 yrs 
Brondesbury Villas, 5 Kaburn; u.t. 64 Yrs., g.r. 20¢., r. 11 wr 


Goodinge-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g.r. 182. 5s., r. 2212. 
1,000/. ; 64 and 6s, Goodinge-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., g. ; 
Goodinge-rd. ; and 8 and %» 
g.r. 312, 1,4752. 3 55 and 5 


r. 82. 8s. 


1,200/. 
FEBRUARY 28.—By C. & H. White: 11 and 13, Bur- 
goyne-rd., Brixton, u.t. 72 yrs., g.r. 1o/., 3407.5 21 to 29 


odd, Bur 
Ventom, 
82 yrs., g-r. r0l., 1,500! 
Kender-st., Hatcham, 
f.g.r of 62., Dollings-pl., 
go even, Canterbury-rd., 
g-r. 
u.t. 7O YTS, gr. 
Vine: 26, Clarence Gardens, 
as 7 "182., 290.—By Ramsey & 


oyne-rd., u.t. 72 yrs., g. 


tc 


ull, &* Cooper 13, Be Pe Gia 


ditto in 51 
Kent- 


Green, u.t. 96 yyrs., g.r. 
Dihenkawe merges & Co.: 155 ’and 1575 


r. 222. 10S., 


: fig.r. of 


in “oh, 'yrs., 1504. | 


u.t. 


10/.—B 
ooms pee u.t. 


y 


-» 1504. 5 22 to 
73 

182. 15s., 6502. 5 (359 to 171 odd, Pret LIE dey, 
28/., 6152.—By Rutley, Son, & 


<0 s-pk., ut. 30 


Co.: 178, 
62., 


ing ’sord., 


Chelsea, u.t. of yrs., g.r. 71., r. 85¢., 4350.3 163 and 16s, 


. oF. Shey Xe 
I. Gr ob r. §2l., yi —By W. Bradly: N 





oor 280/.; 5 and 7, Peverill-st., u. t. 976 yrs., 
ge oa Lg 4 42; om ie 
.t. 50 1S Tags idkr ie 
aed 0 ht yrs., er 445). ORY Wines’ 
son, Son, y Welch at Brighton): a ee Brighton, 
f., 1451.3; 3 and 4, Little George-st., f. 52 15, Lond 
t., f., 2650. 5 Gaichoryad Hove, f., I. O5t+) 157751. 
ia ag y /uman “~ 9 ae ig yer lerken- 
, » 230/,— ushworth 
Stevens : 82, ‘cing re Wiliiamect, , City of London, u.t. 27 Mag 
_ ian S ae r. 420/., 4,200!. Met bby Geos Bok , Bel- 
, g.r. ol., —By George Brinsley : 
23 and 25, T =, Dosteetn,. 5 fig if aconan ol. Edy 
| Chesterser, Regen ent’s-pk, Mike 22 » Ep Po ae 10S., Yr. 
-» 8500. ; 41, Woburn-pl., Russel “Sq. -» U.t. 27 yrs., g.r., 
sh, ~ r. gol. 18s., 760. ; ‘ "328, New-rd., Camberwell, u.t. 
and 24 yrs., g.r. _ 10S., rs 554., 1752.3 26 to 34 even, 
Resenees.. Lambet h, U.t. 3% yrs. g.r. 10/., 400/,—By 
Reynolds & Eason: ' 3, Church-st., Shoreditch, £., ¥ 361. 
625l. ; Nos. 488 ae Mile End-rd., c.,r. sol. “ 1,060/, £ 
492 to 500 even nd-rd., c., r. 162, sos 2,5101, 
MARCH 2. 7 Ball, Norris, & Had to 10 and 
48 to 54 (even), and 29 to 51 (odd), Melgund-i, ighbury, 
U.te 92: YTS Z.re 1 xt, Ios. od., -4r. 48., 6,5001. 5 
** Lancaster. House,’’ West ine, yan f., |.im 
t,800/.—By G. £. Clarke: 2 and 4, Plaistow Grove, West 


on- 


Purvis- Han, f. 270/.; 68 and 70, Dri ield-rd., Old we f r. 


622, 8s., 780/.; 58, Maynard-rd., tow, — 
By Newbon & Co. : 2 412, Bethnal amatow, f, Banal 
Green, u.t. 25 yrs., g.r. 82, r, 60/., 5451. 3 420, Bethnal 





rd., Holloway, u.t. 65 yrs., gt. Jl, re 300., 28513 $ 
60, Cummingsst., Pentonville | and 10, Rodney*pl., 
yrs., g.r. e255. 2650. —By Woods & melling (at 
Sidcup) s : Langford Villa” saad ‘ Sussex Lodge,’ Station 
r +9 157 

Marcu _—By Walker & Rintz: 55, Great Percy-sty 
Clerkenwell, u.t. 13 yrs., g.r. 72, r. 482., 1872. 5 45 and 46 
Amwell-st., u.t. 19 yrs., g.t. 10/., r. 32, 4902.— —By essT 
Cobb: freehold tithe rent charge o 3482 14S., Rochester; 
and a plot of f. land, 2a. or 27p., 4,000/.—By. H.G. Betts: 

**Esam Lodge,” Streatham Common, and 24 acres, Ust- 35 
yrs., g.r. 332, 700/.—By Field & Sons : No. 529, Old Ket 
rd., u.t. 10% yrs., g.r. 72, 1. 342, 852.3 444 and 446, 
Kent-rd., ut. 5 hi g.r. 131., r. 64l., 400.3 13 00 % 
Amery’s-p]., u.t. 57 yrs., g.r._39/., 6004. —By B 

ons : F.g.r. of ish; Elim-st., Hamoniaey, revere 
yrs., 2,325¢. ; f.g.r. of 25/. 48., St. John’s-r Stamford 
Hite 3 in 87 yrs., 58ol. ; f.g.r. ‘of 222l., Grove-pk-td ditto 
ew , 5,040. ; f.g.r., of 114l., Elgin-ter., ditto noe 
Ay 5 .r. of 321., Vessey-street, Poplar, ditto in 76 ¥ aa. 
670l. ; a plot of f. land, Wilderness-st., Bermondsey; 


a SNE used in these Lists.—¥.g.t. for long 
ground-rent ; .r.. for leasehold ground rents iget 
improved ae ent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; 
or freehold ; c. for c yhold ; 1. for lease hold; Cte | 
porate: rental > ut. ‘br unexpired term ; p-4 
annum ; yrs. for years : st. for street ; rd. for road; st. 
oy ; pl. for place ; ter. for terrace ; cres. for 


for yard, &c.] 









FoF 


Fee sesseses 


= 
SPREE SESSS 


3 


= 
SRS SS 


Be 
2 


= 
we 


=s... 5 
PRESSES FS 
es » 


> > > 
aA 


do, 
April 6 
No Date 


SS 


do, 


oS 


= 


do, 
do, 
do, 
do. 


do. 


= 














_Maxcu I1, 1893. | 


: THE BUILDER. 


203: 





seit pn oh 





— ang CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 
“meio 





Greet a Jofo ofofo 
qeak, E.L. i - load — wwe 
ia OS ad “ie 4/o/o 
ale s/o 4/r0/o 
Bea ane “aoe 
° 
Oak, de ee ojo 5/s/o 
a abe , solo 3 gale 
lo 
ce atte i Hit 4/10/0 
Lath, D'ntsic, fath s/o/o 6/o/o 
Gt Petersburg-» . 5/0/0 7/0/o 
Deals, Finland 
ate Yel al 
be Oe eae 6/10/0 Zole 
an anges . xofofo ra4/ofo 
Do, nd yellow. . 9 /ofo 
Do. white ..-++- qlto/o 9/10/0 
Swedish .--++++ ° zlolo 15/1a/o 
White Sea..--- alle 2a 
Canada, Pine 1st 0 27/10/0 
Do, do.nd .... : ofo x7/ofo 
Do, do. &c. q/z0/0 to/o/o 
Do. Spruce, rst 8/10/o 11/o/o 
—”...,.. = ge Solo 
rojo 10/0 
er ne eels io 
Bere 0/8/6 o/14/6 
ele Shaves 0/7/6 0/10/6 
oli “1718 
Cedar, ae On — 4h 
Honduras, m /4 
Mahogany, Guba 14 [6 
6 0 av. /4 1/6 
Mexican do. do. / /4 
Tobasco do. do. 4 /7 
Honduras do. Is 64 
Box, Turkey ton 4/o/o r13/o/o 
Rose, Rio ...+.- g/ofo 20/o/o 
Bahia ...+6+ 8/ofo x8/o/o 
= hee 4 o/of6 oft/3 
Porto Rico... «+  0/0/7 o/a/e 


TIMBER (continued). 
Walnut, Italian .. 0/0/3 0/0/7 
METALS. 

Iron—Pig, in Scot- 
GD seccocs .ton 2/0/73 o/o/o 
Bar, i pana in 
London .....-.- 5/17/6 6/o/o 
Do. do, a “on works 16 sfx0l 
in Wales....... 10/0 
<4 Staffordshire, ah atsole 
emcsee ° Io, 
COPpPER— Baltish, 


cake and ingot 48/ro/o 49/o/o 
Best selected .. 49/10/0 50/o/o 
Sheets, strong.. 57/0/o 58/o/o 
Chili, bars ...... ssfof 45/17/6 
YELLOWMETALIb /o/47-16 o/o/5 
LEAD—Pig, 
Spanish......ton 9/17/6 9/18/9 
iy com 





WEES. ccccses x to/olo _ ofofo 
Sheet, English 
6 lbs. per sq. ft. 
and upwards.... 11/1o/o o/ojo 
Pipe..... See's: - 42/o/o ojfojo 
ZINC—E 
eet........ton 21/10/o o/ofo 
Vieille Mon. 
tagne ogecege a ofo/ 
Australian ...... ae 94/ sof 
English Ingots. se 95/5/0 95/10/0 
BOBO oe 600000 15s/o 93/o/o 
Billiton ........ . 92/x0/o 92)x 15/0 
OILS. 
Linseed ......tom 22/0/0 22/s/o 
Cocoanut, Cochin solo o/o/e 
Do. Ceylon ...... j ofo/o 
Palm, Lagos...... ‘wale 34/10/o0 
Rapesee , English 
CUE ie sacciesees Jofo  ofofo 
Do. brown ...... 2s/1o/o ofo/o 
Cottonseed ref.. 2s/ofo o/fofo 
Ole... .rcrcsccce 23/o/o 24/o/o 
Lubricating, U.S. 4fo/o o/o 
Do. refined ...... 1o/o 12/o/o 
TAR — Stockholm 
barrel o0/17/6 0/18/6 
Archangel...... 0/12/6 o/ojo 











(Communications for insertion nord this heading 
should be addressed to ‘* The Editor,” and must reach us 
not later than'12 noon on Thursdays.) 

ANDOVER.—For artificial stone paving work (170 yards) and 

(1,000 yards) for the Highway Committee. Mr. Alfred 
Sr hacen Surveyor, Town Hall, Andover :— 
Tar Pavings. 

Fiee Brothefs .....ssvsrriecccscccccecs . 2 4% Per 
2B.” SPOUETE TEX ERAET ELE EE TLE -s 
tadshaw & Co., Queen Victoria-st.*.. 2 0 me 

Nofth of England Asphalte Company .. x 104) VAIO 

Victoria Stone Pavings. 

Hi. Page, Andover*........ s4debicidds +105 15 O 

Free Brothers .......ses000- coocses 20210 O 


*Accepted. - 





essrs. 


pEACONSFIE LD (Bucks).—Accepted for alterations, ‘* Saracen’s 
Head,” Beaconsfield, for 
Lerneas gap tect, 29, Cockspur-street, London, S.W., and High 


ycom 
G. H,Gibson, High Wycombe ....sceseecesees 


Leadbetter & Bird. Mr. Arthur 


£365 0 0 





aera. Hill & Son, 
Painter,—J, Arundel, Manningham.......... 


ee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeee 


BRADFORD (Yorks).—Accepted for the erection of six houses 
ne and Sherborne-road. Mr. A. 
Aheny aidiag’, Market-street, Bradford, Yorks, 


" Maes end ant ery. R. F. Dawson, 
et Hort . 


Sharp, architect, 


uantities by 


£3,848 0 0 


suicinctiae 





BRISTOL.—For the construction of a sewer, 


Marling-road, and 


Fite and channelling rg ger age St. George, for the St. George 


Authority. Mr. 


L. Lewis, Engineer and Sur- 


12% Parochial Offices, St. 
2 es George, Bristol. Quantities by the 
Alternate 
High-st. Bath-road Route 
Marling- — and — a of Sewer, 
road channel- average 
sewer. ling. sf ft. et ve deep. 
Geo ‘ L s. d. £L yt d. sd. sd. 
Frente King stee =e . mi O «es 
GT Pest ISI 15 oO aa 35 4 : or x2 12 6 :. ah 10 Io 0 
Tout ‘ * — ee 189 15 BZ oa — ee — 
George Jones, St. 
nie te - 114 14 10*,, 189 12 2.. 56210 0.. 2 o* 
sired ebb eee =e ee Ps 14 oO ee ’ =: ee = S 
- Martin........ 14414 0.. 185 16 10 .. 522 O.. 281 fe) 
ae toma. — ee 18° I °o ee . Z ee i 
‘in Wee Peveg 6-0 Seg Sir meg 0-0 wie o-e 
George , Seeeeeae _ 160 1 3°. _ ee = 
* Accepted: 


@Qeneeeeee: 





Brann a pie oe bi br erection Be retaining walls at 
su of co ; 
fr eC se Caperation. M Mr. Fs y ping, and wrought iron railing, 


Walls and Road 
“ee Burnley .. * ° 


ea Recr 
cation 
Son, Brierfield, Burnle ey 


sin 


and Brick Co 





Siwosceut sesesvces+ 735 0 
Coping. | —J. Atkin. * a 


oad Recreation Ground. —Salter. 
mpany, Burnley . 
Recreation Ground. —Smith 


Wood 
“Sale Burnley ... 


W Rai 
iliam Walton, Burnley Peeeeeseeee eae 8 10 


S. Button, C.E., Borough Surveyor, 
nign: (Labour only). 
9. 

9 oper yd, 
‘2 Da wo 


9 0 '‘s 





i 


"Sees Wesececes 


1,225 0 


a GURRATON (Co 
tod schoo, Burra tnwall).—For the erecti 
Burraton, St. Stephens-by-Salta - ed eee 


Ooo éadoee 


utton, Burraton® ....£8 


1,025 10| * Accepted with modifications, 








“ON-TRENT, — 
pots, &c., at a the 





Acc 


elect oe. alte construction of 
tric- works, Wetmore. 


F.L, en, Engineer, Gags 











ion TRENT. _ Accepted for the erection of 
Ramsden, 


oré-road, for the Town 


ks, W 
eer, works, Burton-upon: 


Cvseeebeevicsedeevissiensse®, 728 2¢@ 


CAMBRIDGE.—For two villa residences, in S. Barnabas-road, 


for Mr. S. B. Wallis. 
W. Saint ....2000.000004,1,413: 0 
Coulson & Loft RS odecce’, 3,480 © 


Wppet Pree: eeeesesese 2,310 O 


Mr. James Yarrow, architect, Cambrid 
Kerridge haw, 
Cambridge* 
* Accepted 


ec:— 








CAMBRIDGE.—For new shop front, rro, Fitzroy-street, Cam-. 
bridge, for Messrs. Charles Cole & Company. Mr. James Yarrow, 


architect, a ne ashe 
-- £200 37 6| T..H. Prime & Sons, 


Kerridge & Shaw. 
Coulson & Lofts 193 o{- Cambridge*........ "£173 oo 
y Accepted. 





CARDIFF.—For the erection of school buildings; Romilly-road, 
Barry, for the Barry United District School Board. essrs. 


Seward & Thomas, architects, Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff. Quan- 

tities by the architects :— 

somes Bs ceatenas £3,130 0 o| W. Richards........ £2,850 0 oO 
owell & Mansfield 3,111 0 oj Money ..... Sebeiee - 2,760 0 0 

Stephens, Bastow, & de Bowers ...++e+0 2,710 O O 
GOs io id 016 6h bse ee 2,999. 0 ©} Small .....cccceve . 2,640 0 O 

D. C. Jones & Co.. 2,887 0 oO itt Rutter, 

Richards& Cranston 2 856 9 6| - Barry (accepted) .. 2,577 9 0 





CARLOW (Ireland).—For the execution of certain buildings, and 
alterations at the workhouse, for the Union Guardians :— 
— Mitchell, Tullow, co. Carlow ......... See £987 ° 0 
homas Carberry, Athy (accepted).........e.0s2 907 15 0 





CHRISTCHURCH (Hants). —Accepted for the extension of 
outfall sewer, Southbourne, for the Rural Sanitary Authority. Mr. 
Archibald Smith, Engineer :— 

Wm. Swales, Shoreham. Ed aldnce ged cocquihdnidele © 1m 





CREWE.—For sewering, &c., eleven streets for the Town 
Council. Mr. George Eaton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, Temple- 
chambers, Exchange-street, Crewe :— 








C. Braddock........44,217 13 8| Fredk. Lunt...... »»> 43,199 14 6 

Fredk. Barke ...... 3,931 17 10} Henry Cheste 

S. Hutton ..... esese 39327 0 Of Crewe aocepted) 2,986 19 6 
CREWE.—For widening, 


naming: forming, &c., of West-street, 
for the Town Council. Mr. Geo aton-Shore, Borough Surveyor, 
Temple-chambers, Hachenge-cteent, Crewe :— 








S, SERO.  .cctecae 41,745 © 7| Fredk. Lunt ...... £1,089 3 0 

C. Braddock ...... 1,268 19 5] Henry Chesters, 

Fredk. Barke...... 1,145 15 9| Crewe (accepted) 889 10 0 
Burtish, and Albert- 


DROITWICH.—For sonra s8 Da Miller, 
streets, for the Corporation B. 


Godfrey, Borough Surveyor, 
Droitwich. Quantities supplied :— 


Miller-street. 
Be, CRORE ss viccecsaes #259 16 6| Currall & Lewis...... £198 9 Oo 
G. Trentham ........ 204 0 o|Cruwys& Hobrough 192 9 o 
Heatherley Bros. .... 255 o o| T. Jones &Son, po 
Jones & Fitzmaurice 229 o ©o}j wich (accepted) .... 178 14 6 
Kcr tg sy wen 
Mi, CGR: ciccscecsc 6 remit Seaiie<:.\'. ufos 5 8 
Heatherley Bros. .... = oo macy Hobrough 20715 8 
Jones & Fitzmaurice 247 0 o| T. Jones & Son, Pere 
G. Trentham ....... - 220 0 0 wich (accepted) . «s 19016 6 
A lbert-street. 
A. Cooper ...........0£166 2 10] Currall & Lewis...... Zr 19 6 
Heatherle Bros. .... 145.0 0} Cruwys & Hobrough 109 9 6 
Jones & Fttzmaurice 129 o o}| T. Jones & Son, Sone 
G. Trentham ........ 117 0 O| wich (accepted) ..... 99 18 2 








DROITWICH.—For limestone for paving to be laid in Miller, 
Burrish, Albert, and cther streets. Mr, Bernard Godfrey, Borough 
Surveyor :— 


s. d. 
ROY cccdencncccsovedsbetencestacecsscccte < S SAK 4 
fal de Travers Compan asndecnesdewe o 2 ees hue 
North of England Asphalt Com pany Fh page 
Asphaltic Limestone Concrete , Birming- 
ham* eeeeeeeee Cotes eteheeeteeeeeeseeeeeees ” 9° 9° 


+ Accepted. 





DURHAM.—Accepted for the erection of ten dwelling-houses, off 
Alergate, for the Durham Equitable Co-operative and Industrial 


Society, Limited. Mr. J. Henry, architect, 11, North Bailey, 
Durham :— 
Bricklayer, &¢t.—W. & R. Blackett, Bishop 
PIES 6.0. oc cxcdenamhocée canceesneqesangecios 1,219 0 O 
Carpenter, &c. —J. Whaley, Durham ........., 773. 0 O 
Slater.—J. Whaley, Durham ......cccceseeeess 108 0 0 
Plasterer.—R. Pearson, Durham .........+s0+. ° Oo 
Plumber and Gasfitter. —N. Ww. Ammoes 
Duashags sic co cdceiciccccccdccccctitcvcicocctsunene z02 15 0 
Glazier and Painter.—T. H. “Dodd, "Durham . 55 7 0° 





EARLSHEATON (Yorks).—Accepted for laying down a cause- 
way, kerbing, and cneneene Ossett-lane, for the Soothill Nether 
Local +] Board’ Mr. H. Scott, Surveyor, Local Board Offices, Earl- 
sheaton, Yorks :— 

John Audsley, Walker-street, Earlsheaton ...... £273 10 0 





EDMONTON. —Acce ted for alterations and. additions to the 
‘Rose and Crown” Inn, Church-street, Edmonton, for rs. 
Marshall. Mr, John E. Pinder, architect and surveyor, Bridge 
cay South Tottenham :— 


Onk, EGMONtON ..cesececececevecececerces £577 0° O 





ERITH (Kent).—For additions to stores, Avenue-road, for the 


committee of the Royal Arsenal Co-operative Society. Mr J. O. 

en architect, 1A, Eleanor-road, Woolwich. Quantities by r. C. 
ooks, 63, Finsbury Apter jE ng 

c "Foreman abeveos » «+ £2,500 Multon & Wallis ooceee $1,774 0 

J. ImwOOG ..ccccccesece 2,12T ne S. Walls 6s cccccccccece 1,703 13 
(ee ébctéosces-/ SAE. 0 aw / Son, & Holness 1,672 0 

artin & Co.. eeeeeeeee 1,900 1°) Richardson, Peck- 

E. Proctor ..ccccccccce 1,900 0 BM .cccccccceccces 1,653 0 
Chessum & Sons ..... 1,890 o} Linns & Sons too late) 1,893 0 
Co-operative Builders 1 877 0 i Stokes & Co. too late) 1,669 © 
T. Linfield ..ceccssccee * Accepted. 





1,827 
[Architect's timate, Zu750 0 oO] 





GALWAY. -—Accepted for the construction of waterworks at 
Arran Island, for the Union Guardians. Mr. ‘Jas. Perry, C.E., 
County Surveyor, Galway :— 
Ironwork (pipes, &c.). 
J. Blakeborough & Sons, Brighouse, Yorkshire: -£263 3 3 
ecution of works. 
Edward O’Flaherty, Kilronan Aran.......0.+.++-4379 10 © 





HEREFORD. D— Acca, for alterations and repairs to Hinton 
Court, Hereford Robinson, agehitags ereford :— 
Beavan & Hodges, Hereford ....... 587 0 oO 





remises, High Town, Here- 


gy ag 4 —For — to 
Mr. . W. Robinson, architect, 


ford, for Mr. R, Workma 
Hereford :— 

Andrews & Rudge ..4455 10 ted Davies AT erg ee Ae 10 0 
Beavan & Hodges .. erefo 





HUDDERSFIELD. — Accepted for the erection of vagrant 
wards, sergeant’s house, &c., Nabcroft-lane, Crosland Moor. 
Messrs. John Kirk & Sons, architects, Huddersfield. Quantities by 
the architects :— e 

Masons.—J. Moorhouse & Sons, Meltham .. - + £2,393 Qo 0 
SFoiners. —Hampshire & Armitage, Hud atue 





fie ] ee 0 ee etlee . eeeeeeeeee . 444 0 0 
Plasterer. "William Wilkinson, Slaithwaite .... 67 0 0 
Plumbers.—Milnes & Garside, Huddersfield .. 325 0 © 
Painter.—Richard Heaton, Paddock .......... 31 3 ) 
Slaters.—Pickles Bros., Huddersfield......... 236 16 o 
Concrete Floors.—Abm. Graham & Sons, Hud- 

e eeeeteeeeneeeeeeeeene eeeeeseeee 194 Io 0 
Tronfounders.—Hy, Brook & Co., " Hudders- 
PTT TTELELIOLET LT 105 2 8) 








Totalsriicrececeoceerceess#3e796 + 


} 


road, Leyton, for Mr. 


ARROW. —For the erection of large schodl rere, +e care- 

ers’ house, &c., Croft-terrace, for the eo School of 
Hedworth, Monkton, and Wey nee Mr. J. W. Hanson, architect, 
Jarrow and. South Shields. Quantities Mr. J.. Savage, Gaay 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne :— 

dwin & Son....410,447 0 © om eye & Hender- . 

- L. Millar........ 10,400 0 0 cul sc cccccs -- £9,069 6 10 

« BIO ...cccee + 9,935 0° Oo J. Storar & $ Son .... 9,057 7 0° 

. Kennedy ..... > 9,855 § oO i 8,934 It 1 
Brown & Co. ....00 9,602 2 9} T. Lumsden, Jarrow* 8,869 0 9 

* Accepted. 





LEYTON.—For the ice of four as Sag and cottages, High- 
Roberts. ee ag Cole, 


architect. Qi Quantities by Me. ‘Edward S. Mansergh, 28, Mount- 
street 

Thos. Osborn & Sons ccccce Syl Age bie. Buller cccocccccecvec Sets 
A SERED ocuccenncsecks< : sw IN, WOEMMOGE 2. cs cccctee & 93 
Alfred Reed & Son ........ 2 438 E: Good ( (accepted) .... 1,235 








’ LITTLEHAMPTON.—For the erection of town offices, for the 





Local Board. Mr. H. Howard, F.S.1., Town Surveyor, 1, Chutch- 
street, Littlehampton, Sussex :— 

Cook & Son..... .--£1,612 14 3] Snewin Bros. ......£1,282 0 o 
Bishop & Co. ..... - 1,389 0 0 Bicknell & Pile .... 1,250 oO O 
We FUME én cactenes 1,375 © 0 ome, Little- 

J. Linfield & Son .. 1,370 0 of hampto sedees an’ 
A. Burrell .........6 1,349.9 oO] "Scone ; 





LONDON.—For wood-paving, Crown-road, for the Fulham 
Vestry. Mr. J. P. Norrington, Surveyor to the Vestry : a 


Mowlem & Co, .......+42,338 | G. Wimpe «» 41,779 
Scoceen Wood Company 2,200 | C, Bing T  besndunin, Wal- : 
Nowell & Robson ....... + 2,025 reen leconeriadl 1,650 








LONDON.—For sundry decorating, fitting up ee and lavatory, 
hot water apparatus to range. sanitary work, -, at 14, Beaulieu- 
villas, Seven eae, N. Mr. Alfred Richards, architect, 


Tottenham :. 
Porter e@eeeeeenpedeseeeee 4134 6 Wilson PTTTTTi Ti tts Ss oO 
Stapleton. Stoke Newing- 


Oldis. eeeeeeeoeoeae ee ee ee eeaee 130 oO 
SOSWAR cccccceccccces 125 oj ton (accepted) ........ 





110 10 





LONDON.—For road-making and paving works, Souldern-road 
and part of Chiswick-mall, for the Haimmersmith Vestry. Mr. H. 
Mair, Surveyor, Vestry Hail, Broadway, Hammersmith, W. :— 


Souldern-road. ‘ ay 
ones’ Anneale 
fe Rp ten J Croft. J Con cret 3s Cm 
GOUD o i idivcceds 0008340 0 O ese RA O-dsee ° Oo 
Nowell & Robson... er 927-0 O° vee aaa evve a 
Mowlem & Co. ...«.... 324 0 O seee 330 0 O wsee 330 0°90 
Parry. ee eee eeeeeeeee . 316 Ig ©] @ete oa eece aque 
PAGS oidn ce Siséccccese 316 O O eeuse — vows — 
ROWSE. 6. ccéddcccces © 312 O O «ooo 312 O O..... 312°6 86 
. Wimpey ......... OO” odie — acea _ 
Rogers & Co., , Notting 
se eeeeeeresesece 293 0 Oo eevee 300 0 °¢O eevee ed 
BONE ccandcetvectsadaece 279 O O cece _ seve = 
Chiswick-maill, 
Epaere & Se baste coudye 169 0 O eee _ aw oo 
Ww. EE EE are 163 Oo ose e@eee — 
_ eeeeereeeeeeee 157 ° oO sees =. @ee ans 
eeeeeeeesese I 18) Oo . . ==! @eee amy 
Novel ae Ribeas: Ken- 7 
—_ Cee eeeereseeee Is5 oO o* eeee ous @eee oe 
. CITE colvovscecsens . e-= eece o=s 


149 0 O «ei. 
* Accepted. 





LONDON.—For making-up and paving Roxby-place, and paving 
Crown-road, Fulham, for the Fulham Vestry. Mr. W. Sykes, New 
Streets Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Green, S.W. :— 

Crown-road. Roxby-place. 





George Wim pay ddemés edsnsedeos £144 0 0 99 9 O 
Mowlem & Co, ....cccccsccecece - 102 0 0 _ 
—— Fry, BEG cccccoesc ° - 76 0 O 
eeoeeee ee eeeeaeee eeeeeeresese 199 0 ° —s 
Nowell & Robson wostocee cccece 2397°:0'0 105 0 O 
Ee ae rebuilding Nos. 2 and 4, Highgate-road, N.W., 
for Mr. W, T. Hall. r. Albert E, Pridmore, asi 2, Broad- 
street Buildings, E.C. Quantities by Mr. R. J. Stamp :— 
Rider & Son........sse0e. $3758 a GOS, cocesdce «00539597 
S. Lamble....ccccseccccece 3,749 | H. Wall & Co. ....... coo 3573 
» SOMA dav seddcdvvdces 3,683 GiB, Te@d..i< cc .icee ese 35555 
McCormick & Son....... - 3,678 King & Co. ...0.se000 35545 
Gould & Brand .......... 35 





LONDON,—For painting, 


repairs, &c., at the North-West 
Fever Hospital, Haverstoc 


for the Metropolitan -Asylums 


Board. Messrs. Pennington & Bridgen, Architect ;— 
T. W. Thomas .. £1,050 o 0o!]| Stokes & Co. ...... 660 ° 
Defiance Co-opera- F. Eastwell .... 65m 0 O 
tive Painters’ So- Smith & Son ...... 648 0 0 
ciety, Limited... 8s2 6 7 | M. Batchelor ...... 640 12 oO 
Dewart & Co. .... 847 13 o |G. A. & H. Wall.... 625 o o 
H. Davenal .,.... 750 Oo o | Vigor & Co......... 520 © Oo 
Taylor & Son ... 739 0 Oo . & E. Mills, West- 
Smith & Olby .... 738 0 0 combe Park, S.E.* 503 0 Oo! 
=. ee 665 0 Oo *Accepted. 








LONDON.—For yee a and. —_ works, Clairville- [pom for 
the Hanwell Local Boar S. Barnes, Surveyor, Local Board 
Offices, Hanwell, W.:— 





ie mi ele ty o0++ $329 0 0 a Yana weadeewa £252 5. 

y & Co... 27913 oj J. Ball ............- + 243 1% O 
Ww. i. Constable & Co. 272 12 2 M Parker jbsbnaddd « 240 4°79 
M.N. Rhodes ........ 254 12 10 H. Lee, Southall *.. 202 4 6 


* Accepted. 
[Surveyor’s Estimate, £249 8 10] 





LONDON.—For ——e house at Burton-road, Brixton, for 
Mr. Grover. releaven, architect :— 
Rice & Son..... ududaieudadd £527 | Maxwell Bros.* ........68++ £382 
Bluitt . SCeeeeeeee eset eeeeeeese 444 Co man eee e ere ee eee erersaee 345 
Read . Peers eteeees eeovessese 435 Wills OOo esses eeeeeses eece 
SMA... decccccccccvccccsce 425 * Accepted. 





&c., . 13, New 


wre 2 ° 


LONDON.—Accepted. for decorative work at the City Arms, St. 
aeeey Oe e, E.C. :—= 
sco Dae eeeteeceoeoeeeeeeeeeeebse ccvccccecccoe Soe 9] °o 


LONDON.—Accepted for repairs and paintin 
Brie oneal Blackfriars, “ the Sort Telephone Com 
Maxwell Bros. 








LONDON.—For febuilding Nos. 13 and 14, Lime-street, E.C, 


et. William Wanlis a ote . 
arteris .. obeccece 46,408 ark Patrick & Son .... £5,780 
Killby & Ga ford | seseeese 6,270] Spencer & Co, ........ er > 


Kirk & Ran 5,910 





5» 





LONDON.—For Pion m= to the Bourdon-buildings, Bourdon- 
street, for the St. George’s Hanover-square. Workmetls’ Dwellings 
Association. Mr, R. H. Burden, architect, 333, Oxford-street, Wie— 


Higgs & Hill ...........++- 41,734 | Bywaters & Sons....... 1,2 
Killty & Gayfora catveces ge wal & Brand* scones BE83 
° Accepted. 





LONDON.—For paving portions of the carriageways and foot- 
ways of pt and other streets, for the Vestry of St. Matthew; 
Bethnal- Mr. F. W. Barratt, Surveyor, Vestry-hall, Church- 
row, Bet nal-g eet, 

W. Gri ths, Kingsland biccerited at schedule of prices). 


[Six other tenders. } 





LONDON.—For additions and alterations to the London and 
South-Western Bank, Limited, Sydenham Branch. Messrs. Tolley 
& Son, architects, 66, Connon sonst, : 


Whitbread eee ereeeeteoee 
Black. Steet teeeethesseeees 





a ae cage ste oes Bae 


Friend eCeeesereeeseseeee 
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LONDON.—For alterations and additions at the ‘‘Green Man,” 
Upton Park, for Mr. W. C. Virgo.. Mr. C. T. Parker, architect, 73, 
a pn W.:— 

Shields ......... coves £535 0 0 ster Eta Peae £420 . 

415 


E. H. Walker ....... 
3 


Stokes & onaanean 
447 10 o| Morgan 

LUDLOW. = the erection of granary at Ludiow, for Messrs. 

Marston Bros. r. W. W. Robinson, architect, 10, King-street, 





* Accepted. 
Hereford :— 


B. Weale, Ludlow (accepted) 


£11,110 0 OC. 
{Ironwork let to Dawnay, London Bridge. 7 





MORTLAKE.—For the supply of materials for the Mortlake 
District Highway Board. Mr. Henry Richards, Surveyor :— 
Blue Broken Guernsey Granite. 
Per c. yard. 
14 in. +i 
s. d 
Trickett & Co. eee ane 
Le Maitre 14 
Griffiths ......--cccccsceseseses sn0se, 8 Bh. 34 
Kent-road amas a Sip eodoacen 13 14 
and F. Manu 13 14 
J- ‘Mowlem & pe y obese 12 12 
Other Granites. 
Trickett & Co. (Enderby) 15 
Kent-road Co. (Cherbourg quartzite) 12 
undy (Belgian) 
Trickett & Co. 
Lyons & Co. 
Van Os 


Jago 
ommerville 
C. Manuelle (Quenast) pcovecepvbvece 


E. Dow | iene ideas 
Horsford °& Co. jaccepted) b> deinen s>ssnbnguen eceee 
Tar Paving. 
Per yd. super. 
s. d. 
J: ie ere seedacnenbees Sentitaasepoteaes do oeesce 
Atkin 


Ww. Keuchington CROCUOUED oo scccccvccces pecded o¥soud 





MOUNT POTTINGER (Ireland).—For the erection of lecture- 
hall and class-rooms, for the Committee of the Presbyterian Church. 
Mr. T. Roe, arcnect. 4, Balfour-terrace, Willnofied, Belfast. 

uantities by Mr. W. S. Hunter, Warring-street, Belfast :— 

o| Lo &S ois 
1,4 


re) 
Keith re) 
Collon Bros. I, _o 
Fitzpatrick Bros. .. ° 
° 
re) 





eiftas 
*Accepted. 





PLYMOUTH.—Accepted for ventilating, &c., the Science and 
Art and Technical Schools for the Council of the County Borough of 
Plymouth. ‘Mr. J. S. Warren, architect ;— 

A. Andrews, Evelyn-place, Plymouth ....... »»» £102 15 0 





POOLE.~For widening, levelling, and improving Constitution 
Hill-road and Sandbanks-road, for the Town Council. Mr. Jno. 
Elford, Borough Surveyor, King-street, Poole :— 
Constitution Hill-road. 

£290 | G. T. Budden, Newtown* . 


Sandbanks-road. 


T.C. Rigler ...... ee £315 | G. T. Budden, Newtown* .. 
* Accepted. 


T. C. Rigler - £280 


£287 





ROTHERHAM.—For the enlargement of Kimberworth Board 
Schools, for the Rotherham School Board U.D. Mr. H. L. Tacon, 
architect, 11, Westgate, Rotherham. Quantities by the architect :— 
Chadwick & Co. ......+. Z4te o og Green, Rotherham* £366 10 

m. Thornton & Son .. 399 0] A. T. Ripley....... See o 
Robert Snell 396 oO * Accepted. 


a 


ROTHERHAM.—Accepted for the erection of two houses, St. 
Ann’s-road, Roiherham, for Mr. J. Birch.. Mr. H. L. Tacon, archi- 
tect, Rotherham :— 

W. Bell, Rotherham .- £600 © O 








ROTHERHAM. —Accepted for furnishing and decorating board- 
room offices, master’s house, &c., at Rotherham Union Workhouse. 
Mr. H. L. Tacon, architect, Rotherham :— 

Messrs. Johnson & Appleyard, Rotherham ......£677 0 0 


~ 


ROTHERHAM.—For alterations to shops in_ College-street, 

Rotherham, for Mr. Chas. Kenyon. Mr. H. L. Tacon, architect 

and surveyor, 11, Westgate, Rotherham :— 

 aspaie Bye Seépdote £579 o| W. Seiles 

Bell 540 O 

3 T. Ripley 535 © 
T. Outram 520 0 Chas. Green, Rotherham* 

* Accepted. 





460 © 





ROTHERHAM.—For the whole of the work required in the 

erection of St. Ann’s Board Schools, Rotherham, for the Rotherham 
School Board. Mr. H. L. Tacon, architect, Rotherham. Quantities 
by the architect :— 
Chadwick & Co.......+06. £7,561 | Robert Snell 
C. Green 7,421 
Thornton & Son ham (accepted) 
A. T. Ripley ........ sees 7s300 


: £7,200 
Richard Snell, Rother- 





ROTHERHAM.—For alterations and additions to the stores, 
YO ge PD for the Masborough Equitable Pioneer Society 
Limited. . L. Tacon, architect, 11, Westgate, aaa _— 
John Tradewell ee o o| Robert Snell, 

Chas. Green..... -298 8 o| borou 5: eobhbted ae © Oo 
Albert ipley .... oO 








ROTHERHAM.—Accepted for the erection of a_ memorial 
mission church, Park-gate, for Rev. E. Wynne, D.D. Mr. H. L. 
Tacon, architect, 11, Westgate, Rother 

John Tradewell, Rawmarsh........ scitinn went weer H55I 7 8 





SOUTH SHIELDS.—For alterations and additions to 
Albion Terrace, South Shields, for Mr. C. F. Shotton. 
Grieves, architect, S amoeny Chambers, South Shields :— 

. J. Robert £320 0 0 
Goodwin & Son, South Shields (accepted) oconee 999 35 © 


rty 
enry 





SOUTH SHIELDS.—For the erection of new business premises, 
ee ey = solange Pm, South Shields, for Mr. oo 
Crofton. rieves, architect, Albany-chambers, South 
Shields. Quantities ob Mes.rs. Boreham & Morton :— 

Storar & Son Lae 45 i Alison 


re 


°o Oo 
13 3 
3779 © 





Shaftoe ...... 





STANSTED we * oo for additions, Stansted House 
Essex, for Mr. H. A. B 
J. Barker & Co., ae ee 





WATH-ON-DEARNE 7 mag —For the erection of Wesleyan 
chapel, school buildings, &c. Mr. J. Wills, architect, Victoria 


ambers, 
W. & H. H £1,428 | T. Huntingdon 
J. H. Whitehead copenesen 1,412 G. H. Smith, Mexboro’® 
* Accepted. 


WILLINGTON QUAY.—For the erection - offices for the 
Tyne Iron Shipbuilding Company, Limited. Mr. F. R. N. Haswell, 
— : 77 yea oe North Shiel 

£1,562 o o| Wm. Thos. tWeir....£1,454 16 6 

1,521 19 11 | James Storar 1,454 12 6 
1,499 17 0| I. & J. White...... 1,447 0 0 
1,459 0 0 





Thomas Watson.. 
Thomas Lumsden .. “i 





WOOLWICH.—For tar-paving the footpath and other work at the 
River Bank, North Woolwich, for the Local Board. Mr. H. O. 
er Surve am Town Hall, Woolwich :— 
Woodham & Fry 
o ree 3 
Bentham, Plumstead* 268 o 


Hobman * Accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder,” 

t Srive viday Morning's Post. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER” issupplied DIRECT from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom, at the rate of 19s. per annum 
PREPAID. To parts of Europe, America, Australia, New 
Zealand, India, China, Ceylon, &c. 26s. num. Remittances 
(payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINI R) beer be addressed $° 
the Publisher of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, W. c. 


PUBLISHER'S NOTICES, 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘THE BuILDER,’ LONDON. 
CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSHIPS, APPRENTICE. 
SHIPS, TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 


Six lines (about fifty words) or under ....... soeese 4S. 6d, 
Each additional line (about ten words) .......... os. 6d. 


Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for Special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, _— by Auction, 
&c., may be obtained on application tothe Publisher 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 
FOUR Lines (about thirty words) or under.. 
Each additional line (about ten words) . 


PREPAYMENT - ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 

*,* eee. — ne. sent, but all small. sums should be 
remitted ani Letter or b Postal Orders, pa oo 
to DOUG rr: on OUR RINIER, and addressed to the Publi 
of ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” No. 46, Catherine-street, Ww.c, 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o’clock p.m. on THURSDAY, but those oa 
for the front Page should be in byTWELVE noon on WEDNESDA 


SPECI ALTERATIONS IN STANDING prone 
oieemeanente, ~~ "TISEMENTS orORDERS TO DISCONTINUE 
same must reach the Office before 10 a.m.on WEDNESDAY. 


The Publisher cannot be responsible ~ DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c., left at the Office in ~% ly to advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be sent, 


PERSONS Advertising in ‘‘ The Builder,” may have Replies addressed 

to the Office, 46, Catherine-street, Covent Garden, W.C. free of 
- tonal Letters will be forwarded if addressed envelopes are sent, 
together with sufficient stamps to cover the postage, 























AN EDITION Printed on THIN PAPER, for F 
COLONIAL CIRCULATION, is issued every week. , ORBIGN and 


READING CASES, {5, 





NINEPENCE EACH. 
Post (carefully packed), 1. 





J.B. M.C 





Che Builder Cathedral Serie, 


1891. 
*x. Canterbury as #5. Wells May 2 
os St. Alben's dee Ma : Salehe so : 
° ’s os 7 u ly 4 
*%4. Peterboro’ Apri. : Bristol. Aug. 1 


1892, 
. Llandaff May7 
. Oxford Une 4 
> Southwell Fly 2 
a0. Worcester Aug. 6 
25. St. David’s .. .. .. Z 


1898, 
#26. York an. 7 | 28. Chester Mar.4 » Carlisle 
27. Ripon Te. 4 | 29. Manchester 4772/1 | 31. Durham Fume 
*Post-free FOURPENCE HALFPENNY 
and which are 


9. Novela 
10. Re 





13. St. Paul’s Yan.2 
14. Hereford Feb. 6 
15. Chichester Mar. 5 
16. Ely |4prei 








he and extra 


the six sets comrethior, 6d. 
‘THE REREDOS, ST. PAUL’S, 


Reprinted from ‘‘ THE BUILDER,” January 28, 2 7" 
by 11% nm ), on stout oom unfolded, for framing, 6d. ; ; by pos, 


PORTFOLIOS, 
for Preserving the Plates unfolded, 2s. 6d. ; Dy Post, 


London: Publisher of ‘THE BUILDER,” 46, Catherines, WE 


SEtS, 24, og 














es 


| ie CORRESPONDENTS, 


G. L. S.—G. (about roo ft.).—A. H. C.—A. P. {too sna. 
c.. ¢. ‘should have sent amounts).—J. P. (does Hot comply 
with \ conditions). ex C. (ditto). 

ll statements of facts, tens of tenders, &c., must be : 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publica 
tion. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
“ OTE. Th ibility of d articl d papers 
OTE.— e responsibility of signed articles, an 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. mead at 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications, 
tters or communications (beyond mere new s-iteme) which have 
= ne for other i are ap Rt IRED, 
commun — regarding literary and artistic matters 
be addressed HE EDITO OR; those baw poy to Pr sear 
and other eae codeane matters should be addressed to THE 
PUBLISHER, and of to the Editor. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, In, 


FOR ALL mn he KINDS OF 
BATH STONE. 
FLUATE, for Hardening and Preserving 
Calcareous Stones and Marbles, 


HAM HILL STONE, 

The attention of Architects is specialy 
invited to the durability and beautiful conou 
of this material. Quarries well opened. (Quick 
despatch guaranteed. Stonework delivered 
and fixed complete. Samples and estimates free. 
Address, The Ham Hill Stone Co. Norton, Stoke- 
under-Ham, Somerset. London Agent: Mr E.A. 
Williams, 16, Craven-st., Strand, W.C, [Apv7. 

















Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lav 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 4 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials in 
damp courses, railway arches, warehouse floor, 
flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds and milk-rooms, 
granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces, Asplult 
Contractors to the Forth Bridge Co, [ADv!. 





QUANTITIES, &c., LITHOGRAPHED 
accurately and with despatch. 


METCHIM & SON, 20, Parliament-s, 5.W: 


*‘QUANTITY SURVEYORS’ TABLES ANDDIARY, 


For 1893, price 6d. post 7d. In leather 1/- Post 1/1. [ADV 





SPRAGUE & CO., 
PHOTOLITHOGRAPHERS, 
4 & 5, East Harding-street, 
Fetter-lane, E.C. [ADY? 


a, 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS} 
F. BRABY & 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATOEE. 


Particulars on application. 


LONDON: 


352 to 364, Euston-road. 6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


LIVERPOOL: 


CO. 


GLASGOW: 
47 and 49, St. Enoch 
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ON: ENTRANCE FRONT.—MeEssrprs. 


DouGLas & ForRDHAM, ARCHITECTS. 
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DESIGN FOR A RAILWAY TERMINUS.—By Mr. J 


Medal of Merit, Soane Medallion Competition, R.I.B.A., 1898. 
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A RAILWAY TERMINUS.—By Mr. James S. STEwart. 





